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USE ONLY MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS, 


2231 NEWSPAPERS RECOMMEND THEM. 6d. and ls. per box at all Stationers’. 


‘They are a treasure.’—S/andard. ‘They completely eclipse all others,’—Globe. 
TRY THE ‘FLYING SCOTCHMAN’ PEN. TRY THE ‘BIG WAVERLEY’ PEN. 


a3 MACNIVEN & CAMERON 


8 {THE FLING SCOTCHMAN << eel 








* They come as & boon at Ne g te n, ‘The misery of a bad pen is now a voluntary infliction,’ 
Tre Pickwick, THE OWL, a 1d THE WAVERLEY PEN. Another blessing to men! The Hindoo Pens, No. 2. 
@ Write for Siecimen Box, with all the kinds, by post, Is. Id. 
PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33 BLAIR STREET, EDINBURGH, 
(Estb.1770.) Den Bakers fo Her Wajesty’s Government Offices. (Estb. 1770.) 


So” Beware of the party offering imitations of these Pens. 








WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE 


PURIFYING PILLS TION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER 
evra" | [dere 66 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. LADIES’ AILMENTS, 


During a period of more than FIFTY Years they have 
been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, thou- post, 
sands having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one by 2m 
needful to be kept always at hand. re stimoniaine Zvi 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from n and woman in pene 
Merc ry orany other Mineral, and those who may not hitherto : 
haveiproved their efficacy will do well to give them a trial. 

Recommended for disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, S oat a ne 
BOW NP LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMA- Me. “dical Battery 
TISM ‘ERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES_these 5s OXFORD ST. 
Pills being YA DIREC é PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. YNDON, W. and procure 
on pornos, price 7:d.,1s ay d., and 2s pod sby G. WHEL sPTON cle af thank danene ie 

SON, 3 Crane C “ Fleet Street, mdon, and sent free to aly alone 
any part of the U nited Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 and they may rely upon being 
Stamps. Sold py all Chemists at home and abroad. 
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THE PERFECT EMPTY BAG. age toot ‘i 
THE PERFECT FITTED BAG, 
The best BAG ever Invented for WONDERFU 7 ens 


Continental Travelling. 


LIGHT, STRONG, SECURE. No more Excess Luggage. 
CATALOGUBS POST FREE. 


S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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TORPID LIVER - 


) by 

if theze Little Pills. 
They also relieve Distress from 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A perfect remedy 
for Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Taste in the Mouth, 
Coated Tongue, Pain m the side, 
and HEADACHE. They regu ate 
the Bowels and prevent Constipa- 
tion and Piles. The smallest and 
easiest totake. SUGAR COATED. 
URELY VEGETABLE, do not 
gripe or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them, 
‘ Established 1856. Standard Pill of 
the United States. In phialsatis.1jd. Sold by al) Chemists, 

or sent by post. 


SMALL PILL. SMALL DOSE. SMALL PRICE. ° 
Illustrated pamphlet free. British Depot, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C, 




















yss EMILY FAITHFULL, in 


‘THREE VISITS TO AMERICA,’ thus 
writes respecting an interview with OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES :—‘As a fellow-sufferer 
from Asthma, we had early found a bond of 
sympathy in discussing a complaint which hitherto 
had bafiled the science of the whole world, 
though America must have the credit of the 
discovery of the best palliatative I know, viz., 
HIMROD’S ASTHMA POWDER, from 
the fumes of which I have invariably derived 
the greatest possible relief. Some years ago I 
gave it to Dr. Morrel Mackenzie, of London, who 
has found it of inestimable value to sufferers 
from that painful malady here. I have tried 
every remedy ever invented, and HIMROD’S 
CURE is the only one in which I have absolute 
confidence.’ 

It is important to obserre that HIMROD'S 
CURE was employed under the highest medical 
sanction in the case of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field. 

Directions for Use-—ASTHMA.—Burn a half- 
teaspoonful upon a plate, or in the cover of the 
box. Draw the fumes well into the lungs through 
the mouth, retaining them as long as possible, 
and allowing them to escape through the nostrils. 
In severe paroxyms use the Cure half-hourly. 

HIMROD’S CURE, per Tin, 4s., or post- 
free, 4s. 3d. 


BRITISH DEPOT: 


46 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, £.C. 
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Perry Davis’ 
VEGETABLE 


| Pain KILLER 





PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER 


Is the Oldest, Best, and most 
widely-known Family Medicine in 


It 


the world. 
instantly Relieves and Cures severe 


Scalds, Burns, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, 


Headache, Pains in the Side, Joints, and Limbs 


and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken 
internally Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. 


PAIN KILLER IS THE GREAT 
HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE, 


And affords relief not to be obtained by other 


Any 


remedies. 


Chemist can supply it at is. ijd. 
and 2s. 9d. per bottle. 





MENDS EVERYTHING. 


LEPAGE’S 


ecko, LIQUID GLUE 


Is used ™ by Pullman Palace Car Co, 
Mason & Hamlin Organ & PianoCo., 
& by thousands of first-class m’frs.& 
aw wechanics throughout the world,for 
We all kinds of fine work onWood,Ivory, 
Leather, Paper, Glass, Marble, &c. 


Awarded GOLD MEDALat World's 


Ex’bn, London, 1883. Pronounced the 


Mrciaa STRONGEST ADHESIVE KNOWN 


Sold in tin cans for mechanics and 
i Amateurs, in bottles for Family use 


IT MENDS EVERYTHING. 


Wood 


Stone, 


Toys, 


, Leather, Paper, Ivory, Glass, China, Rubber, 


Jewellery, Metals, Shoes, Books, Card Albums, 
Musical Instruments, Statuary, Farmers’ Imple+ 


meats, Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 


STRONG AS IRON. SOLID AS A ROCK. 


No 


Ieating.—_No Preparation.—Always Ready. 


Indispensable in every Family. Sold in tin cans for 
Mechanics and Amateurs. Half Pints, 1s. 6d., Pints. 
2s. 9d.. and Quarts, 4s. 6d. each, and in bottles for 
family use, at 6d. and 1s. Samples free by post on 
receipt of stamps or postal order. Sold by the whole- 
sale trade generally, and retailed by Stationers, Fancy 
Goods Dealers, Grocers, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc. 


etc. 


Depot: 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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“SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW LIST, 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY. 
1. THE SOLOMON ISLANDS AND THEIR NATIVES. 


By H. B. Guppy, M.B. With numerous Plates, Coloured Maps, and Woodcuts from photos by the 
Author. Loyal 8vo. extra cloth, gilt. 


2. THE GEOLOGY AND PHYSICAL CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS. By H. B. Gurry, M.B. With 4 Maps. Uniform with 


THROUGH THE WORDSWORTH COUNTRY. By Professor WILLIAM 
KnIGHr, of St. Andrew’s University. With 56 Etchings of Lake Scenery by HARRY GOopDWIy, printed on 
Japanese paper. 1 vol. Columbier 8vo. richly bound from a design by Mr. Goodwin, £2, 2s. 

The Subscription List to this Work has been closed for some time, and the remaining copies are now offered to the 

Public in accordance with the terms of the Subscription, 


THE BEST BOOKS: a Reader’s Guide to the Choice of the Best Available Books in 
all Departments of Science, Art, and Literature down to 1887, with the Dares of the First and Last 
EpirT10Ns, and the Prices, S1zEs, and Pustisurrs’ Name of each Book. With a Copious Topical Index, 
By WILLIAM SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, 740 pages, 4to. cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 

The Contents are :—CHRISTIANITY, 112 sections; NoN-CHRISTIAN RELIGION and MYTHOLOGY, 49 sections; 

Puivosopny, 65 sections ; Society, 92 sections; GroGrapny, TOPOGRAPHY, and ETHNOGRAPHY, 56 sections; 

History and ANTIQUITIES, 98 sections ; Brograpny, 33 sections ; ScteNcE, 95 sections; MEDICINE, 58 sections ; 

ARTs and TRADES, 156 sections; LITERATURE and PHILOLOGY, 150 sections. 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON RUSSIA AND RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 

RUSSIA, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. By L. TikHomiroyv. 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Zn a few days, 

THE MICROSCOPE IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Professors 
CARL NAEGELI and 8, SCHWENDENER. Translated by J. MAYALL, jun., with a Preface by FrRawK Crisp. 
With over 200 Illustrations. 8vo. cloth. 21s. [This day. 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH, IN THE 
COURT OF CHARLES II.; or, How "the Duke of Richmond gained his Pension. Compiled from State 
Papers in the Archives of the French Foreign Office by H. ForNERON. With a Preface by Mrs. G. M. 
CRAWFORD, of Paris. With Six Engraved Portraits of Court Beauties from the Paintings at Hampton 
Court Palace. 8vo. cloth extra, 10s. 6d. (Zarly in October. 

BAYREUTH AND FRANCONIAN SWITZERLAND. By R. MILNER- 


Barry. With several Full-page Plates, Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
F.C. PHILIPS: The Strange Adventures of Lucy Smith. 2 vols. 


* Exceedingly clever.’—ScOoTSMAN. 


EARL OF DESART: Lord and Lady Piccadilly. One-Volume Edition. 6s. 
* The smartest novel of the season.’—VANITY Fair. 


J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON: His Own Enemy: the Story of a Man of the 


World. 2 vols. * Distinctly clever.’—Posr. 
H. M. URWICK: The Thorncliffes. 3 vols. 
PTOLEMY HOUGHTON: Hatred is Akin to Love. 


ST. BERNARD'S: the Romance of a Medical Student. By ESCULAPIUS SCALPEL. 
1 vol. 10s. 6d. This Novel appeals to all who are interested in Hospital Management, whether as Doctors, 
Students, Nurses, or Patients. Jt is written by a London Hospital Surgeon of wide experience, and the secrets of 
the Experimental School in their treatment of patients are mercilessly exposed. 


THE ‘ UNICORN’ SERIES. 2s. cach. [7Aisday. | NEW SHILLING FICTION. 











1 vol. 6s. 














[Now ready. 


THE EARL OF DESART’S COLLECTION OF 
IN Bete po TIMES. From the Dutch SHORT STORIES. 


LOVE AND PRIDE ON AN ICEBERG. 

Price Ls. * Capitally told.’,—Vanity Far. 
Reprinted from Puncu. 

BEN D’YMION, MUDDLEMARSH, 
AND OTHER PARODIES. By H. F. LESTER. 
ls. Second Edition. 

* Will be thoroughly enjoyed.’—ACADEMY. 

WITH THE UNHANGED. By RicHirp 
eo Autbor of ‘The Mystery of Killard’ 
a. Is 

* One of the best volumes of short stories that have 
been published during the present year. I know of 
none that is such a felicitous combination of literary 
lightness and ethico-social solidity.’ —ACADEMY. 


ALLIS. 
° A aan of he excellence.’—SPECTATOR. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIBS. By Epwarp Jenkins 
(‘ Jinx’s Baby’). 
* Abounding in cynical humour and oe a 
RUTH 
THE BASILISK. By H. Porrincer StePHEns 
and W. Sr. LEecer. 
‘Unsurpassed by any effort of the late Hugh 
Conway. —ATHEN ZUM. 


JONATHAN. By OC. C. Fraser-TYTLen. 


‘The most able of this writer's village stories.’ 
GUARDIAN. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & OCO., Paternoster Square, 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


The OCTOBER Number of he English Lllustrated Magazine (the first Number of a New 
Volume) contains the opening chapters of a New Historical Novel by Professor MrnTo, entitled, ‘THE 


MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDELOT.’ 


Also the first instalment of a New Story by the Author of ‘MEHALAH,’ entitled, ‘THE 
® STORY OF JAEL.’ Subsequent Numbers of the Magazine will contain, among other 
Notice Works of Fiction, ‘THE MAGIC FAN,’ by J. S. WINTER; ‘A PLOT FOR A NOVEL,’ 
by B. L. FARJEON; and ‘THAT GIRL IN BLACK,’ by Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
The Ed‘tor has also arranged for a Paper on‘ PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES 
DICKENS,’ by J. L. TOOLE, as well as for the publication of a series of ‘ LETTERS’ 

Now by CHARLES DICKENS. 


; Early Numbers of the Magazine will contain Poems by ALGERNON CHARLES 

SWINBURNE and GEORGE MEREDITH, and Pictures by Sir FREDERICK 
1S a ak Bart., P.R.A., Sir JOHN MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., JAMES 
SANT, E. BURNE JONES, A.R.A ¢. NAPIER’ EMY, 
the Time HAMILTON ‘MACULLUM, E.F. BREWTNALL,, and others, 


The first of a Series of Papers on ‘COACHING DAYS AND COACHING WAYS,’ by 
W. OUTRAM TRISTRAM, with Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON and 














to HERBERT RAILTON, also appears in the October Number. 
Ia the Literary Department of the Magazine a new departure is being made. Beginning 
My with the current number, Mr. H. D. TRAILL will contribute month by month a 
ll Scr e paper of criticism on matters literary, social, and artistic. 





*,* Monthly numbers, 6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including double number, 6s. 6d. ; 
or if by post, 8s, 











The Times says :—‘ Both artists and writers have done their best to give it a high place in English periodical 
literature, and the result is a magazine which has no rival in England.’ 


THE GIFT-BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


Che English Llustrated Hlagasine, jss7. 


A Handsome Volume, consisting of over 800 closely-printed pages, and containing nearly 400 Woodcut Illustrations 
of various sizes, bound in Extra Cloth, coloured edges, price 8s. 
Among the chief Contents of the Volume are the following complete Stories and Serials : 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawrorp. | AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. Ey the Author of 





A SECRET INHERITANCE. By B. L. Fansron. aT ee 
JACQUETTA. By the Author of ‘John Herring.’ | A SIEGE BABY. By J.S. Wiser. 
GERALD. By STantey J. WEYMAN. MISS FALKLAND. By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


And Contributions by E. A. Freeman, George Meredith, Mowbray Morris, Stanley J. Weyman, 
A. C. Swinburne, D. Christie Murray, Grant Allen, Wm. Beatt -Kingston, Walter Armstrong, 
James Sime, ny ef Du Maurier, Oscar Browning, Richard Jefferies, and other weli-known Writers. 

With Pictures by L. Alma Tadema, R.A., E. Burne Jones, A.R.A., Clara Montalba, Dewey Bates, 
W. Biscombe Gardner, George Du Maurier, F. Noel Paton, G. L. Seymour, Clough Bromley, 
David Murray, A. R.S.A., Hugh Thompson, ‘and other ‘Artists, 


NE Ww NOVELS. 
THE NEW ANTIGONE: a Romance. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
HITHERSEA MERE. By Lady Avueusta NogEL, Author of ‘Wandering Willie,’ 


* From Generation to Generation.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s, 6d, 


ISMAY’S CHILDREN. By the Author of ‘ Hogan, M.P.,’ ‘ Flitters, Tatters, and the 


Counsellor,’ ‘The Hon. Miss Ferrard.’ 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion CrRAwrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Isaacs,’ 
* Doctor Claudius,’ ‘ Zoroaster.’ &c. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s. Immediatelu. 
POPULAR EDITION, ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun Mortey. 
Now Publishing Monthly. Vols. I. to X. ready. Paper covers, 1s. each ; cloth binding, 1s. 6d. 





Johnson. By LESLIE STEPHEN. Goldsmith. By Wm. Brack. Spenser. By the Very Rev. R. W 
Scott. By R. H. Huron. Shelley. By J. A. Symonps. Cuurcn, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Gibbon. By J. Correr Morison. | Defoe. By W. MixTo. Thackeray. By ANTHONY 
Hume. By T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. | Burns. By Principal Sairp. TROLLOPE, 


Burke. By Joux Mortey. _[November. 


WITH 20 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE BROOK. By ALFRED, LoRD TENNYSON, P.L., D.C.L. With 20 Illustrations in 
Colour by A. WoopruFF. 32mo. 2s. 6d. (immediately. 
A New History of English Literature in Four Volumes. 
ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Georce SAINTsBURY. Crown 8vo. 


[Jmmediately. 














MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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F. V, WHITE & C0,’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
The OCTOBER Number of 


LONDON SOCIHTY, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 











CONTENTS. 
1. ‘A Life Interest.’. By Mrs. Atexanner, Author of ‘ The Wooing O't.’ Chapters 
XIX. to XXI. (To be continued.) 
The Bunyip. By Mrs. Campsett Praep. 
In the City’s Heart. By Curtis Yorxz, 
Our Newest Love Poet. By Epwarp Sranistas Lest, 
At a Month’s End. By Berrsa Tuomas. Part II. 
Wild Roses. By G. Borr. 
A False Start. By Hawrey Smarr. Chapters XLI. to XLVII. (Conelusion.) 
Social Echoes. By Mrs. Humpnry. 
My Tears Flow Fast. By J. Forster. 


i 


ee ee 


Also Now Ready, price One Shilling, 


EXTRA HOLIDAY NUMBER 


LONDON SOCIETY. 


Containing Contributions by the following Authors :— 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER, Author | JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 
of ‘Bootles’ Baby’ &c. | ARTHUR T. PASK. 
MAY CROMMELIN. | ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs, Pender Cudlip). 
JOHN COLEMAN. LADY DUFFUS HARDY. 
JEAN MIDDLFMASS. | ETHEL M. DE FONBLANQUE, 
The Hon. Mrs. H. W. CHETWYND. | MAY PROBYN. 
W. W. FENN. CURTIS YORKE, 
And others. 





F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW AND POPULAR ONE SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, BOOKSELLERS, AND BOOKSTALLS, 
(Or in cloth, 1s. 6d.) 
Stories of ‘The World.’ (Reprinted by Permission.) 
Neck or Nothing: A Haunting Story. By Mrs. H. 
Lovett Cameron, Author of ‘In a Grass Country’ &c. (2nd Edition.) 
A Millionaire of Rough and Ready. By 
RET DLARTE, 
That Imp! By Joun Srrance Winter, Author of ‘Bootles’ Baby.’ 
(4th Edition.) 
Clewerly WWYon: a Romance of the Grand National. By 
Haw.ey Smarr. 
Devils Ford. By Brer Harte. 
Mignon’s Secret. By Joun Srranacz Winter. (5th Edition.) 
On March. By Joun Srrance Winter. (3rd Edition.) 
In Quarters. By the same Autnor. (5th Edition.) 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 


In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. each. 
In the Shires: « new Sporting Novel, never before published. 


By Sir RANDAL H. Roperts, Bart. 


The Bond of Wedlock. By Mrs. Campsrtt Prazp, 


Author of ‘ Nadine’ &c, &c. Now ready, the Third Edition of 
Garrison Gossip; Gathered in Blankhampton. By Joun 


S1RANGE WINTER, Author of ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ &c, 


Straight as a Die. By Mrs. Epwarp Kewnnarp. 
The Outsider. By HAWLEY SMART. 


‘Mr. Smart’s cheery stories are never unwelcome.’—ATHEN ZUM, 


By Woman’s Wit. By Mrs. Atexayper, Author of ‘The 
Wooing 0’t’ &c. &c. 
‘ Altogether Mrs, Alexander has invented something new in the annals of crime, and her story is remarkably 
well told.’—MorRNING Post. 
The Sixth and Cheaper Edition of Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON’S Popular Novel, 


In a Grass Country: a Story of Love and Sport. 3s. 6d.; 
also in picture boards, price 2s. 
* Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron is one of the best storytellers of the day..—MorniN@ Post. 


Killed in the Open. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp, Author of 
* The Right Sort,’ ‘ The Girl in the brown Habit,’ &c. 
** Killed in the Open” is a book that cannot fail to excite interest. Its tone is thoroughly healthy.’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 














Also, uniform with the above, 


The Girl in the Brown Habit: a Sporting Novel. 


By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A Real Good Thing. By Mrs. Epwarp Kennarp. 3 vols. 
A Daughter of the Tropics. By Frorence Marryar. 3 vols. 
The Crusade of the Excelsior. By Brer Harrz. 2 vols. 
A Leader of Society. By Mrs. ArexanprEr Frasur. 3 vols. (3rd Edition.) 
Hidden in My Heart. By Dora Russst, 3 vols. 
In the King’s Serwice. By Mrs. Hisszrr Ware. 3 vols. 
The Wild Curate. By J. McGricor Atay, 3 vols, 
Scamp. By J. Sate Lip. 3 vols. 
The Troubles of an Heiress. By Cxcm Lucas. 3 vols. 
Now ready, a New Work entitled 
‘A Modern Zoroastrian.’ By Samvet Larne, Author of ‘Modern Science 
and Modern Thought.’ lvol. Price 10s. 6d. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MESSRS. W. H. ALLEN & 6O0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


JOURNALS IN HYDERABAD, KASHMIR, SIKKIM, AND NEPAL. By 


Sir RicHarp Tsmp Le, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., C.1.E., D.C.L. (Oxon.), LL.D. (Cantab.), &c. Edited, with 
Introductions, by his Son, RicHaRnD CARNAC TEMPLE, Captain Bengal Staff-Corps. With 9 Maps, Chromo- 
lithographs, and other Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 32s, 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY; or, Memorials of a Literary Life during Half 
a Century. By CHARLES Mackay, LL.D., Author of ‘ Egeria,’ ‘ Studies from the Antique,’ &c. &c, 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 21s. 

‘Brightly and modestly written, solid as well as entertaining, and certain to be widely read and largely 
liked.’—GLoBE. 

* These are pleasant and instructive volumes, written in an appreciative spirit, bearing on them the wish to 
be just and true, and they are assured of a wide popularity.’—DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Foundation of Vir- 


ginia to the Reconstruction of the Union. By Percy Gree, Author of ‘ Across the Zodiac,’ ‘ Sanguelac,’ 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps, 32s. 
* A book which well repays the trouble of perusal. Thestyle is throughout crisp and lucid.’—DatLy TELEGRAPH. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, from 1836 to 1880. By 


Captain L. J. Trotrer, Author of ‘ A History of the British Empire in India’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
‘Captain Trotter has crowned his earlier labours by the production of two considerable volumes, in which he 
gives a useful and readable summary of events from the Governor-Generalship of Lord Auckland to the Viceroy- 
ship of the Marquis of Ripon,’—AcADEmy. * Ably, clearly, and brightly written.’--TruTH. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron von 


DER GoLTz. Translated by Puitip A. Ashworta. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
‘It may be truly said to be an epitome of the art of modern war a3 applied to the vast armies of the present 
day.’—Broap Arrow. 
* Written with the least possible degree of technicality, this volume is a model of clearness, and every section of 
it is replete with military lessons and illustrations from actual warfare that are of the highest value.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


NAVAL REFORM. From the French of the late M. Gasrrex CHarmes. 


Translated by J. E.Gorpon-CumMine. Demy 8vo. 15s. 

‘ This work is the outcome, and forms a summary, of two years’ discussion in the French press, upon the all- 
important and pressing question of the day—how best to attain to, or maintain, maritime superiority ? and, as far 
as the subject of the principal chapters are concerned (those on naval warfare and the organisation of naval 
forces and on coast defence), appeals to our interests as strongly as to the French.,.... The subject is very fully 
argued, and will be found worthy of thoughtful study and consideration by all who are interested in naval 
matters.’—BroaD AKROW. 


THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER: a Short Summary of his Position. 


By T. E. Kesset, Barrister-at-Law. A New Edition, brought down to date, with fresh Chapters on 
Wages, Labour, Allotments, Small Holdings, and the Education Act. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
* Those who know good work when they see it will welcome a new edition of Mr. Kebbel’s book.’ 
Sr. JAMES’s GAZETTE. 
* These, and many other matters of like interest and equal importance, teem in the pages of this most 
attractive volume, which merits the support of all who wish to understand one of the most embarrassing 
problems of the day.’—ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL, 


LETTERS FROM IRELAND, 1886. By the Special Correspondent of the 
Times. Reprinted by permission. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
* These letters deserve the careful perusal of Home Rulers and Unionists alike. They go far to carry con- 
viction by their calm and temperate tone, The writer is maniiestly a truthful man, and appears experienced in 
weighing evidence,’—ACADEMY. 


THE BOOK OF PATIENCE; or, Cards for a Single Player. By Watrer 


Woop. Crown 8vo. with Plates, 2s. 6d. 





NEW EDITION. 
PEGGY THORNHILL: a Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary Damant. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

* The story is interesting, not only by reason of local colour, the faithful presentation of home-life in the last 
century, and the odd bits of Ulster superstition which are woven into Peggy’s girl-life, but chiefly because the 
author has something to tell worth listening to.’—Timgs. 

* Miss Damant may be congratulated upon having given us a delightful picture of days when manners were 
still a fine art, and domestic virtues had not quite gone out of fashion.,—-MuRRAY'S MAGAZINE. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 
IN HIS GRASP. By Esmé Srvuarr, Author of ‘Muriel’s Marriage’ &. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SHOOTING AND YACHTING IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. With some 


Practical Hints to Yachtsmen. By Captain A. G. BaGor (‘ Bagatelle’). Crown 8vo. 5s. 
‘Mr. Bagot has written a capital little book, which every gunner and yachtsman, if not every sportsman, 
should read. The reader, even if he has never seen the sea, becomes an enthusiastic sailor before he has read a 
couple of chapters..—LAND AND WATER. - 





London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 








NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
LORD CARTERET: a Political Biography. 


By ARCHIBALD BALLANTYNE. In1l =. demy 8vo. 16s. 





A GENTLEMAN OF THE OLDEN TIME: 
FRANCOIS DE SCKPEAUX, SIRE DE VIEILLEVILLE, 1509-1571. 


Being Portraits and Stories of the Sixteenth Century during the Reign of Henri II. 
By C. COIGNET. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 


LETTERS FROM CRETE. 


Written during the Spring of 1886. 
By CHARLES EDW ARDES. In 1 vol. . demy 8vo. 15s. 


MY CONSULATE IN SAMOA. 


A Record of Four Years’ Sojourn in the Navigators Islands, with Personal Experiences of 
King Malietoa Laupepa, his Country, and his Men. 
3y W. B. CHURCHWARD, 
Late Acting British Consul and Deputy Commissioner for the Western Pacific. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


MR. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


MATOR AND MINOR. 


By W. E. NORRIS. Now Ready, in 3 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





N ow Re: ady. 


PRECAUTIONS. 


By LADY MARG: ARET M: AJE NDIE. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





Mew Re: dy. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


By Mrs. WYNNE, Author of ‘A Horrid Girl’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


Now Ready. 


HER SON. 


By E. WERNER. 
Translated from the German by CHRISTINA TYRRELL. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Now Ready. 


TOO CURIOU S. 


By E. J. GOODMAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


LADY GRAC E. 


By the Author of ‘East Lynne.’ Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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In the press. 65 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 8s. 6d. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS IN VERSE AND PROSE 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


EDITED, PREFACED, AND ANNOTATED 


BY 


RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


(Each Volume complete in itself.) 


POETICAL WORKS, in Three Volumes: 


Vou. I.: An Introduction by the Editor; The Posthumous Fragments of 
Margaret Nicholson; Shelley’s Correspondence with Stockdale; 
The Wandering Jew (the only complete version) ; Queen Mab, 
with the Notes; Alastor, and other Poems; Rosalind and Helen ; 
Prometheus Unbound; Adonais, <c. 


Vou. II.: Laon and Cythna (as originally published, instead of the emascu- 
lated ‘ Revolt of Islam’); The Cenei; Julian and Maddalo (from 
Shelley’s manuscript); Swellfoot the Tyrant (from the copy in 
the Dyce Library at South Kensington); The Witch of Atlas; 
Epipsychidion ; Hellas. 

Vou, IIT.: Posthumous Poems, published by Mrs. SHetuey in 1824 and 1839; 
The Masque of Anarchy (from Shelley’s manuscript); and other 
pieces not brought together in the ordinary editions. 

With the two exceptions indicated of Poems printed from Shelley’s manu- 
script, with important rectifications of text, all the Works, both in verse and 
prose, are printed direct from the rare original editions, of the Titles of which 
facsimiles are given. 


PROSE WORKS, in Two Volumes: 


Vou. I.: The Two Romances of Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the Dublin and 
Marlow Pamphlets; A Refutation of Deism; Letters to Leigh Hunt, 
and some minor writings and fragments. 

Vou. II.: The Essays; Letters from Abroad; Translations and Frag- 
ments, Edited by Mrs. SHexxey, and first published in 1840, with the 
addition of some minor pieces of great interest and rarity, including 
one recently discovered by Professor DowpEen. With a Bibliography 
of Shelley, and an exhaustive Index of the Prose Works. 

The greatest care has been taken to ensure accuracy of text. 


*,.* A Large-paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, 
at 52s, 6d. for the five volumes. (Only Cne Hundred copies printed.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


RED SPIDER: a Romance. 


By the Author of ‘John Herring’ &c., 


*The characters are most skilfully drawn...... The plot is by no means uninteresting; there is much 
admirable writing, and it is not an unwelcome change to read a book of the author’s which ends happily......An 
eminently readable novel.’—TImEs, 

* The author of “ John Herring” long ago found an audience among lovers of really strong and impressive 
imaginative work, and his latest story will certainly not be considered disappointing......Tbe story is rich in 
impressive situations, which are much more imaginatively satisfying than mere intricacies of plot-construction, 
and is distinguished no less by beauty than by power. ‘ Red Spider” stands midway between the novel and the 
romance, and in purely romantic interest and charm it stands alone among the fiction of the season.’ 

MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 

‘A picture of Devonshire country life of singular power and completeness.’—LEEDS MERCURY. 

‘ Assuredly the author of ‘‘ Mehalah” has surpassed himself in his fascinating story entitled ‘ Red Spider.” 
It is not alone, as he desires, a transcript from nature, but a bit of nature’s self...... The heroine, Honor 
Luxmore, is a noble specimen of womanhood...... “ Red Spider” is a delightful novel.’—MoRNING Post. 

* All novel-readers who like good work have learned to welcome any story by the author of “ John Herring.” 
“ Red Spider” is a delightful tale of the Devonshire life the author loves so well...... Every line of the novel, 
whether it be given to description of scenery, to dialogue, to incident, or to the furtherance of the plot, will be 
read with pleasure.-—ScoTsMAN. 

*It is all very quaint, and not a little is very interesting, a quantum is really fine, and makes a notable im- 
pression.’—ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 

*In some repects the author of “ John Herring” is the best of our living novelists, because his work has the 
impress of culture, refinement, and originality, and because he has almost reached the degree of absolute merit 
which we always expected he would do. He has quite a marvellous knowledge of the minds of men and women. 
errr He tells his story in a manner worthy of the highest praise. We do not say that this is the best book the 
author has yet written, but we certainly say that it is quite up to his usual mark, and does not detract in any 
way from his literary success.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘There is always this certainty about anythivg from the pen of Mr. Baring-Gould, that it will be well worth 
reading. There is also always this probability, that it will be supremely excellent. ‘* Red Spider” is extremely 
interesting, extremely well written, extremely clever, and wholly delightful......Mr. Baring-Gould never drew 
a stronger or more beautiful portrait than that of Honor. It stands forth clear and distinct in every line—a 
figure to love and admire among all the creations of fiction. —-GLAsG@Ow HERALD, 





Post S8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. 


By GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Author of ‘Rogues and Vagabonds,’ ‘The Ring o’ Bells,’ ‘The Dagonet Ballads,’ &c. 


* A quite Defoe-like revelation....... Tt is, in effect, a series of social sketches drawn by a keen and humvrous 
observer....... Can be heartily recommended to all and sundry.’—GLOBE. 

‘A very entertaining autobiography.......Mary Jane has a faculty for observing character, and a power of 
delineating its movements and development, not distantly related to those of Mr. Sims himself.......Mary Jane 
has so full a fund of exciting incident to draw upon, and so pleasant a manner of philosophising, in her homely 
way, upon the ups and downs of a servant's life, that should she ever take the field as a novelist independently 
of her present sponsor, he will have a formidable rival to contend with,—ScoTsMAN. 

‘Mr. Sims has portrayed in an amusing manner the trials, woes, and triumphs of domestic servants. There is 
such an amount of truthfulness in the narrative that we can almost accept the portraitof Mary Jane as that of the 
authoress of the memoirs Mr, Sims is supposed to edit, and to believe that it is really genuine.’—METROPOLITAN. 

‘There are some pages in these memoirs which it is impossible to read without laughing heartily, while the 
chapters devoted to the account of the Chelsea mystery are almost tragic in their intense realism,...... Dickens 
never did anything better than “ Mrs. Three-doors-up,” or “ Mr. Saxon, the author, and his mother-in-law.”...... 
The book is full of unvarnished naturalism of a healthy, sensible, wholesome kind. It is quite the best thing 
Mr. Sims has yet written,,—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Those who have not yet made Miss Buffham’s acquaintance will here find in her a very entertaining 
narrator of vast experiences in the way of domestic service.—DaAILy NEws. 

* Much of the book is broad comedy, and most laughter-provoking, and reminds one of the best of the famous 
“Mrs. Brown,”......Generally, the book is remarkable for its Defoe-like verisimilitude, and added to this is an 
inexhaustible fund of humour and broad though harmless fun.’—PUBLIC OPINION, 

*“ Mary Jane’s Memoirs” are capital reading.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

_ ‘Genuine amusement awaits the public in the perusal of Mary Jane's experiences, edited by the popular 
writer who has put them into book form. This view of the world from the housemaid’s pantry is full of shrewd 
observation, agparently unconscious humour, and throughout diverting.’—Mornin@ Post. 

* Decidedly amusing and interesting. —-GLAsGoW HERALD. 

‘Mary Jane's experience of domestic service makes a very entertaining book. She sees some strange things, 
and describes them in a lively, good-tempered way.’—Sr. JAMgs’s GAZETTE. 

_ ‘Mr. Sims is a clever story-teller, but he is to be admired for his philanthropic spirit even more than for his 
artistic skill., .....ldary Jane's observations are shrewd and suggestive.......There is a realistic tone about the 
whole which makes these records interesting.’.—-CONGREGATIONAL R&VIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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One Shilling Monthlp, Lllustrated. 


BELGRAVTA. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE OCTOBER NUMBER ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


The Frozen Pirate. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
Julia O'Grady ... on ond ea von 
A Night in Hummelstein ... ia _ 
The History of a Suburban Enterprise 
A Chamber of Horror... ot di _ 
‘ Noblesse Oblige’... “se ein wee ag 
A Mystery Indeed ne pon a _ 
Highly Recommended... ots _ oon 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

sy DENIS DESMOND. 

By the Rev. 8. BARING-GOULD, M.A, 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 

By A. SHERWOOD. 

By T. MALCOLM WATSON. 

By JEANIE GWYNNE BETTANY. 

5y H. E. CLARKE. 





Among the many Contributors to ‘BELGRAVIA’ during the last eleven years 


have been the following :— 


Forses, H. 0. 
FRANCILION, R. E. 
GrIBBon, CHARLES. 
GossE, EpMUND W. 


ABELL, FRANK. 

Apams, W. DAVENPORT. 
ALEXANDER, MRS, 
ALLEN, GRANT. 
ANSTEY, F. 
ASHBY-STERRY, J. 
Baker, H. BARTON, 
BARDSLEY, Rey. C. W., M.A. 
* BASIL.’ 

Bebe, CUTHBERT. 
BENNETT, W. C., LL.D. 
Besant, WALTER, M.A, 
BLACK, CLEMENTINA. 
BLaAck, WILLIAM G. 

Boy ez, Frep. 
BRaDpon, Miss M. E, 
Bret HARTE. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 
CAMERON, Mrs. Lovett. 
CHILD, THEODORE. 
CosBAN, J. MACLAKEN, 
CoLLiys, MorTIMER, 
CoLLins, WILKIE. 
Comyns-Carr, Mrs. J. 
Cook, Dutton. 
CumMING, C. F. GoRDON, 
Davipson, H. COLEMAN, 
Drxoy, M. HEPWORTH. 
Dosson, AUSTIN. LINTON, E. LYNN. 
Dow1.inea, RICHARD. Lucy, Henry W. 
Downes, Rev. WILLIAM, M.A, | McCarrny, Justin, M.P. 


GravEs, A. PERCEVAL. 
GRENVILLE-Murray, E. C. 
GREVILLE, HENRI. 
Harpy, I. Durrus, 
Harpy, THOMAS. 
HAKgE, A. EGMONT. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HaweEis, Mrs, H. R, 
Hawes, Rev. H. R., M.A. 
HAWTHORNE, JULIAN, 
Hay, Mary CEcIL. 
HENLEY, W. E. 

Hoey, Mrs. CASHEL. 
HUEFFFR, FRANCIS. 
Hunt, Mrs. ALFRED W. 
Japp, ALEX. H., LL.D. 
KENT, PHILIP. 
KInesiey, HENRY. 
KNIGHT, JOSEPH. 

LANG, ANDREW. 
LAWLEsSs, Hon. EMILY. 
Leien, Henry 8. 
Lewis, ANGELO J, 


Goo Lp, Rev. 8. BARING, M.A. 


MARZIALS, THEO. 
MATTHEWS, BRANDER. 
MAXWELL, W. BABINGTON, 
MIDDLEMASS, JEAN. 
MILLER, Mrs. FENWICK. 
Morray, D. CHRISTIE. 
NIcHOLSON, EDWARD Byron, M.A. 
Norris, W. E. 

OvuIDA. 

Payn, JAMES. 

Proctor, RIcHARD A. 
RANKING, B. MONTGOMERIE, 
READE, CHARLES, D.C.L. 
RIcE, J AMES. 

RIMMER, ALFRED. 
Rosrnson, A. Mary F. 
Rosrnson, F. W. 
Rosrnson, PHIL. 
Rocxstro, W. 8. 

RuseELxL, W. CLARK. 

St. JOHNSTON, ALFRED. 
SALA, GEORGE AUGUSTUS, 
ScoTT, CLEMENT. 

SENIOR, WILLIAM. 
SHEPHERD, R. HERNE. 
SuErReER, J. W., C.S8.i. 
SLACK, HENRY J, 

SpEIcuT, T, W. 

STopDARD, R. H. 
SWINEURNE, ALGERNON CHARLES. 
Tay Lor, IDA ASHWORTH, 





Dyer, Rev. T. F. THISELTON, M.A. | 
Escort, T. H. 8. 
Fawcett, EnGar. 

FieLD, KATE. 
FirZzGERALD, PERCY. 
FoNBLANQUE, ALBANY DE. 
ForBES, ARCHIBALD. 





McCartnay, Justin H., M.P. 
Mackay, CHARLES, LL.D. 
MACAULAY, C, TREVELYAN, 
Macquoip, KATHARINE 8, 
MALLock, W. H. 

MARK TWAIN, 

MARSTON, PHILIP BOURKE. 





TROLLOPE, FRANCES ELEANOR, 
Tro.uopr, T. ADOLPHUS. 
ViLiart, Lina. 

Watkins, Rev. M. G., M.A. 
Watson, T. MALCOLM. 
WituiaMs, W. Matriev, F.R.A.S. 
Witson, ANDREW, F.R.S.E. 





The 


Frozen 


Pirate, 


A NEW SERIAL NOVEL BY W. CLARK RUSSELL, 


Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ 
ILLUSTRATED BY P. MACNAB, 
BEGAN IN ‘BELGRAYIA’ FOR JULY. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS'S 
Oct] _AN NOUNCEMENTS. __ tas. 














- CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


Old Blazer’s Hero. By D. Cxristm Murray, Author of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ &c. With 3 Illustrations by A. McCormick. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. 


NEW NOVEL BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY HERMAN. 
One Traveller Returns. By D. Curistm Murray and 
HENRY HERMAN. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 
CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Frozen Pirate, the New Serial Novel by W. Cruark 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ began in ‘ BELGRAVIA’ for 
JULY, and will be continued till JANUARY next. One Shilling Monthly. _Illus- 
trated. 











JAMES PAYN’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 


Glow-worm Tales. By Jamzs Payy, Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 
Disappeared: a Novel. By Saran Tyrter, Author of ‘Saint 
Mungo’ ~ City’ &e. With 6 Illustrations by P. MACNAB. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES. 
Little Novels. By Wiuxre Conuins. 8 vols. at all Libraries. 


HALL CAINE’S LAST } NOVEL. 
A Son of Hagar: a Romance of our Time. By Hatt Came, 
Author of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime.’ Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MEHALAH’ &e. 
Red Spider: a Romance. By the Author of ‘ John Herring’ &. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 
NEW RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY NOVEL. 
Radna:; or, The Great Conspiracy of 1881. By the Princess Ones. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY AND MRS. CAMPBELL-PRAED. 
‘The Right Honourable:’ a Romance of Society and 


Politics. By JUSTIN MCCARTHY and Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 























- WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 
The World Went Yery Well Then. By 
WALTER BeEsAnT, Author of ‘Children of Gibeon’ &c. With Etching of Portrait by 
JOHN PETTIE, R.A., and Illustrations by A. FORESTIER. 3 vols. at all Libraries. 





NEW COPYRIGHT BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 
Country Luck: a Novel. By Joun Hasperton. Post 8vo. 
illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. [ Preparing. 
HALL CAINE’S NEW NOVEL. 
The Deemster: a Romance. By T. Hatt Cams, Author of 
‘A Son of Hagar’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. [In preparation. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 
Half-Hours with the Best Novelists of 


the Century: Choice Readings from the finest Novels. Edited, with Critical and 
Biographical Notes, by H. T. MACKENZIE BELL, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s.6d. [ Preparing. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus are now issuing » LIBRARY EDITION of the NOVELS of 
BESANT and RICE. The Volumes (each containing a complete Novel), printed from new 
type on a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, will be published Monthly, 
at Six Shillings each. The first Volume is 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. 
With a Portrait of JAmus Rick, etched by DANIEL A. WEHRSCHMIDT, and a New Preface 
by WALTER BESANT, telling the story of his literary partnership with JAMEs RICE. 


2. My Little Girl. (Ready. | 6. The Monks of Thelema. 
3. With Harp and Crown. [feady. | 7. By Celia’s Arbour. 








4. This Son of Vulcan. (oct. | 8. The Chaplain of the Fleet. 
5. The Golden Butterfly. [vo. | 9. The Seamy Side. 


With a Portrait of WALTER BESANT. &c. &c. 








Portrait of James Rice, specially etched by Danren 
A. WEHRSCHMIDT for the New Library Edition of BESANT and RICE’s NOVELS. 
A few PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS have been taken on Japanese paper, size 
153x10in. Price 5s. each. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


Edited by RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


~ 


In the press. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each. 


Vot. I. Shelley’s Early Poems, Margaret Nicholson, Queen Mab, &c. 
Vo. I. Shelley’s Later Poems, Laon and Cythna, The Cenci, 
Hellas, &c. 


VoL. III. Shelley’s Posthumous Poems, The Masque of Anarchy, 
The Wandering Jew, Translations, &c. 


VoL. IV. Shelley’s Prose Works, including A Refutation of Deism, 
Zastrozzi, St. Irvyne, The Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets, Miscellaneous 
Letters, The Shelley Papers, &c. 


Vot. V. Shelley’s Essays and Letters from Abroad. 
*,* A Large-paper Edition is also in preparation, to be had in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. 
for the five volumes. (Only 100 printed.) 

MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW DRAMA. 

Locrine: a Tragedy. By AtaerNon CHARLES SwINBURNE. Crown 

8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 


The Poetical Works ofAlgernon Charles 
SWINBURNE, SELECTIONS FROM. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS.’ 
Underwroods. By Rozert Louis Stevenson. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 
MR. STEVENSON’S NEW COLLECTION OF ESSAYS. 


Memories and Portraits. By Rosert Louis Sreven- 
SON. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 




















Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. By Ropert 


Louis STEVENSON. A New Edition, revised. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


MR. FOX BOURNE’S NEW BOOK. 
English Newspapers: Contributions to the History of 
ournalism. By H. R. Fox BoURNE, Author of ‘English Merchants’ &c, 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. cloth extra, 25s. [ Preparing. 


Grosvenor Notes, Vol. II. (1883-87). Edited by 
HENRY BLACKBURN. With about 300 Illustrations in facsimile of the original 
Sketches by the Artists. Demy 8vo. cloth limp, 6s. (Preparing. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
A Book for the Hammock. By W. Crarx Russet, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor, ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘A Voyage to the 
Cape,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Nature near London. By Ricuarp Jerrerms. New 
and cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


COUNT PAUL VASILI’S NEW BOOK. 
Society im Paris: The Upper Ten Thousand. By Count 
PAUL VASILI. Translated by RAPHAEL LEDOS DE BEAUFORT. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


A NEW TRAVEL-BOOK. 
Zephyrus: a Holiday in Brazil and on the River Plate. By E. R. 


PEARCE EDGCUMBE. With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [Preparing. 


PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW BOOK. 

A Day’s Tour: a Journey through France and Belgium by Calais, 
Tournay, Orchies, Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, Bergues, 
and St. Omer. With Sketches in facsimile of the original Drawings, By PERCY 
FITZGERALD. Crown 4to. picture cover, 1s. 



































Bira Life in England. By Epwin Lester Arnozp, 


Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


The Poets and Nature: Reptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 
By Poin Rosrnson, Author of ‘The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘The Poets’ Beasts,’ &c. Crown 














8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 
The Folk-lore of Plants. By T. F. Txiserton Dyrr, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. (Preparing. 





Hydrophobia: an Account of M. Pasteur’s System, containing 
a Translation of all his Communications on the Subject, the Technique of his Method, 
and the latest Statistical results. By RENAUD Suzor, M.B.,C.M. Edin.& M.D. Paris, 
Commissioned by the Government of the Colony of Mauritius to study M. Pasteur's 
new Treatment in Paris. With 7 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve them from Infancy to Old Age. B 
JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., &c. Sixth Edition (Eleventh Thousand), Enlarged. 
With 55 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 1s. [Preparing. 


Starting im Life: Hints for Parents on the Choice of a Pro- 


fession or Trade fortheir Sons. By FRANCIS DAVENANT,M.A. Post 8vo. 1s.; cloth 
limp, 1s. 6d. 











A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 
McCartuy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [ Vol. 1/. Preparing. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 


‘ Whistler v. Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.’ Crown 8vo. 1s. (Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S ANNOUNCEMENTS—continued. 


How to Play Solo WWhist: its Method and Principles 
Explained, and its Practice Demonstrated. With Illustrative Specimen Hands, and 
a revised and augmented Code of Laws. By CHARLES F. PARDON and ABRAHAM 
S. WILKS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [Shortly. 
NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PHYLLIS’ AND BY SARAH TYTLER. 


Belgravia for 1888.—Two New Serial Stories will begin in 
Belgravia for January, and will be continued through the year :— 
UNDERCURRENTS. By the Author of ‘Puy uis;’ and 
THE BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Saran TyTLer. 


Belgravia Annual for 1887: a Collection of powerful 


short stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 1s.  [Nov. 10. 


The Gentleman’s Annual for 1887. Con- 
sisting of one entire Novel, entitled 
THE GOLDEN HOOP: an After-Marriage Interlude. 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Demy 8vo. picture 
cover, ls. [Vov. 10. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 1888. 
One Shilling Monthly. Inaddition tothe Articles upon subjects in Literature, Science, 
and Art, for which this Magazine has so high a reputation, ‘SCIENCE NOTES, by 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., and ‘TABLE TALK,’ by SyLyANuS URBAN, 
appear Monthly. 


























Science Gossip: an [Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLor, F.L.S., &c. Devoted 
to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Astronomy, Teles- 
copy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. 


Fry’s Royal Guide to the London 
Charities (1887-8). Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, 
Officials, ke. Edited by JoHN LANE. Crown 8vo. cloth, ls. 6d. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 

The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 
12,000 distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the 
Offices they hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Twenty- 
eighth Annual Edition, for 1888, royal 8vo. cloth gilt, 50s. 

The Shilling Peerage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical List of 
the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, Addresses, 
&e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Baronetage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 

The Shilling Knightage (1888). Containing an Alphabetical 
List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, Dates of 
Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, Is. 

The Shilling House of Commons (1888). Containinga 
List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. 
32mo. cloth, Is. 

The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, 

and House of Commons (1888). In One Volume, royal 32mo. cloth extra, gilt 

edges, 5s. [Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. 


By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘ On the Indian Hills’ &c. 


‘A charming book for everyone at all times of the year, but especially now......Envious people may 
experience Tantalus-like woes in reading this bright, fresh, verdant-clad volume, with its pretty ornithological 
embellishments and its equally attractive word pictures of well-known birds, big and little, useful ard orna- 
mental. ‘he writer is familiar with all wearers of quills and feathers. As sportsman and naturalist, he talks 
about them with thorough knowledgeableness and infectious delight..—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘A pleasant volume.’-—MorNING Post. 

‘This delightful volume, reading which one might imagine that one is listening to a smiling sportsman, 
whose heart is open to all that flies through woods and copses, and swoops over Jochs and mocrs. An occasional 
story & la Munchausen creeps naturally here and there into a chapter, heightening the pleasure with which we 
listen to the attractive sportsmen’s tales.—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Arnold knows how to use his pen. Easy, graceful, and yet forcible in style, there is a clearness and 
picturesqueness about his writing that is particularly attractive. —LiTERARY WORLD. 

‘A good deal of literary and anecdotic information from various sources is here supplied...... Foreign birds 
and bird-life are quite as largely discussed as English birds...... Mr. Arnold’s book possesses a miscellaneous and 
popular flavour. His articles on shouting game and wild duck are such as sportsmen never tire of.’.— ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Arnold’s little work will rank with any that we know of for pleasant reading, either from a sportsman’s 
or an ornithologist’s point of view. Some of the descriptions of game and wild-fowl shooting carry with them 
a scent of the moor and the sea. . . . We should be captious indeed were we to point out small errors in a book 
the perusal of which has given us so much enjoyment.’-—R. BOWDLER SHARPE, in Nature. 

*“ Bird Life’ will add to Mr. Arnold’s literary reputation. For anything like it we must go to White of 
Selborne, or Richard Jefferies, but it has the distinct individuality of a fresh and observant mind. ... Apart 
from the great charm which he confers upon his subject, he does much to dispel ignorance in reference to the 
important services performed by many birds. Marsh birds, grouse, partridges, pheasants, and sea-fowl are 
brought under notice; their haunts and habits graphically described and illustrated by much entertaining 
natter, all attesting the deep and genuine sympathy of the author with his subject.’.—LeEDS MERCURY. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


* Many an old tale of the sea is revived in these three hundred pleasant pages. Mr. Clark Russell is brimful 
of out-of-the-way lore, as his chapters on “ Old Sea Ordnance,” “ Infernal Machines,” and “ Peculiarities of Rig” 
sufficiently testify. And the lover of romance will get quite as much as he bargains for, even in purchasing a 
book of Mr. Russell's, in such yarns as those on “ Women as Sailors,” “ Strange Craft,” and “‘ Mysterious Disap- 
pearances.”’’—ATHENZUM. 

* The articles which make up Mr. Clark Russell’s entertaining book are to be taken, says their author, “as 
the mere whiskings of a petrel’s pinions skimming the blue surge of deep waters.” Translated into landsman’s 
lingo, this means that they are meant to provide amusement in moments of idleness or leisure. They are well 
fitted to perform that kindly office. They are written with that breeziness of style which is iliustrated in the 
phrase quoted above, and is familiar to the author’s many readers.’—ScoTsMAN. 





Crown 4to. Picture Cover, 1s. 


A DAY’S TOUR: 


A Journey through France and Belgium by Calais, Tournay, Orchies, 
Douai, Arras, Bethune, Lille, Comines, Ypres, Hazebrouck, 
Bergues, and St. Omer. 


Witt A FEW SEBTCHES. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


‘A pleasant, chatty account of what may be termed a wonderful tour, considering the time occupied and 
the number of places visited, and in most cases even seen.’—MORNING Post. 

‘ This “ elegant trifie,” as it may well and appropriately be called, is really a useful guide to a very short 
run on the Continent as far as Lille and St. Omer. The style is cheerful and bright, and the illustrations of a 
peculiar style, and good witbal. For anyone who wishes for a scamper across the Channel, a better and more 
amusing handbook does not exist.—METROPOLITAN. 

‘Mr. Fitzgerald has given some vivid and pleasing impressions with pen and pencil, and others may profit 
by the capital itinerary he has here produced.’—PUBLIC OPINION. 

*To many persons this book will be a revelation. The possibility of getting so much enjoyment out of the 
Space between one working day and another will not have dawned upon them.’— LITERARY WORLD. 

‘We must leave it to the reader to find out how the author did it. It will be worth his while to do so, for 
Mr. Fitzgerald is no ordinary guide-book writer. The book, a small quarto in form, is beautifully got up, and is 
adorned with a number of very “ taking,” illustrative views. —CouRT AND SociETY REVIEW. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SECOND EDITION now ready of Mr. STEVENSON’S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


NDERWOODS. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


Author of ‘ New Arabian Nights,’ &c. 


*,* A LARGE PAPER EDITION (limited to 50 copies) has been printed, a few copies 
of which still remain for sale, price ONE GUINEA apiece. 


‘Mr Stevenson’s present volume will secure him a place among the poets. . . . His language is well selected 
and beautiful, his thoughts are graceful and intellectually stimulating or satisfying, and the whole has a music 
at once caressing and provocative, like ripples of laughter, which disturb without breaking repose. Alternately 
tender and playful, he pleases and does not weary.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* As a writer of prose, Mr. Stevenson has long since secured a very high position—a position, in fact, so high 
that those who care for literature, as such, do not willingly pass by anything that he writes. “Underwoods” is 
a book of genius. It is equal to the author’s prose. It is charming from end to end, lightly and truly touched 
throughout, and instinct with the personal character of the writer. Within its limited and strictly personal 
range, Mr. Stevenson’s little book is about as good as it could be. It is literature, and to how limited a class of 
modern books that word belongs, those know best who read most of them.’—TIMEs. 

* We welcome this volume with delight. It is little and dear, but precious. Mr. Stevenson, above all living 
men of letters, is unique. —BRITISH WEEKLY. 

‘In these unambitious flights we have something quite worth reading and remembering...... The volume 
bears so genuine a stamp that there is all likelihood Mr. Stevenson may yet charm the world with his verse as 
successfully as he has delighted it with his prose..—-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* A charming example of the verse a man may write who has a keen appreciation of the good poetry of others 
and an exquisite literary faculty of his own.’—WoRLD. 


‘ Abounds with charm and interest...... Whether Mr. Stevenson writes in prose or verse, he shows always 
the same delicate traits of mind and temperament, the same sensitiveness to light and shade wherever found, 
the same freshness of enjoyment, the same tinge of half-subdued sadness...... Because his last volume gives a 


further glimpse of the mind and being of a writer who has w rought so ably and well for the happiness and honest 
delight of his fellows, few are his audience who will not place “ Underwoods” on their shelves in the honoured 
company of older friends.’—Str. JAMES's GAZETTE. 

* As a whole, the book will give pleasure to all who admire a skilful poetical admixture of pathos, humour, 
and common sense, and will add not inconsiderably to Mr. Stevenson’s reputation.’—MOoRNING Post. 

*We take up, with a certain tremor, a new book, and especially a book in an untried form, by a writer whose 
past works have given us keen enjoyment. . . . In the case of “‘ Underwoods” the tremor quickly passes away. 
Here is no interloper, no changeling, but rath: ier, unless we greatly err, the very “ flower of the flock.” . . . With 
this book, Mr. Stevenson enrols himself among our serious verse writers. . His place in poetry, as in ‘literature 
at large, will be a place apart. . . . Just what he does, no one else can do. ‘As a prose writer, as a tale teller, and 
now as a poet, he stands alone.’—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Stevenson in several of his prose works has given us a slight taste of his power as a verse-writer. 
Those who have noted the purity and vigour of these songs will certainly wander into his ‘“* Underwoods,” and 
their expectation of receiving pleasure will not be disappointed. The volume abounds in delicate sentiment 
moulded into musical and “* well-filed lines.” ’"—ScoTsM AN. 


Mr. STEVENSON’S other Works, published by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, are as follows: 
TRAVELS WITH A DONKEY IN THE CEVENNES. Sixth Edition. 


With a Frontispiece by W. CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

AN INLAND VOYAGE. With Frontispiece by W. CRANE. Post 8vo. cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. 

FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND BOOKS, Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post S8vo. illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

THE SILVERADO SQUATTERS. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
6s. ; Cheap Edition, post 8vo, picture cover, ls.; cloth, ls. 6d. 

PRINCE OTTO: a Romance. [Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s.; post 8vo 
illustrated boards, 2s. 


THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. Fecp. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Preparing. 
VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE, and other Papers. A New Edition, Revised. Fep. 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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somarze a ct, SCH WEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 


The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invalids and young Children.’ 


Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures, 
10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
’ CocoaTINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C. and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


CONSUMPTION! 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its use thousands of cases of the 
worst kind and of long standing have been cured. Indeed, so strong is my faith in its 
efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with an ENTIRELY NEW 
AND VALUABLE TREATISE on this Disease, to any sufferer. Give Address in full. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 5 Plum Tree Court, Farringdon Street, London. 














Crown 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d, 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. 


By AVERY MACALPINE. 


‘“ Teresa Itasca” combines everything that is delightful in the way of fiction, and should prove a godsend 
to those who are now seeking rest from tbeir labours. ... Three delightfully poetic stories. .. . The 
stories must afford pleasure to refined readers in the same way that an exquisite piece of old china or lace 
conveys pleasure to the eyes and mind of a collector of articles of vertu.,—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘Deserves a wide popularity. . We can Cordially recommend “Teresa Itasca” to the notice of our 
readers. There is not a dull line in it “from the first page to the last.’"—-Lapy's PICTORIAL, 

‘ The stories have picturesqueness and imaginative power.’—ACADEMY. 

*The short tale of Alfriga in “* Teresa Itasca” is really a fine piece of word-painting. The sad moonlight 
cortége across the solemn waters of the fiord is worthy of an artist’s pencil.’—LITERARY WoRLD. 

‘Teresa Itasca” is very well written,-and the story is perfectly natural. - The supreme pathos of 
her death, just when her husband is free and returns to find her, is harrowing.’—V. ANITY FAIR. 

‘In the volume entitled “ Teresa Itasca” there are included three short stories of a kind which, in there 
realistic days, are not too often met with... . Their attraction, which is very real, depends mainly on their 
imaginative quality, their grace of style, and the author's power of conceiving and depicting pathetic situations. 
They are, in fact, prose poems.’—ScoTSMAN. 

‘There is true pathos in the description of this path to the grave, on which is inscribed the words “‘ He that 
is without sin among you, Jet him first cast a stone at her.” ‘‘A Romance of the North £ea”’ Las also a distinct 
and delicate local colouring. *—-MORNING Post. 

‘This book is written in a graceful and fascinating style, the descriptions of country being especially well 
delineated, reminding us omewhat of Ouida. It ought to become a popular production, having in it much more 
than the ordinary amount of story interest, and being written in a masterly style.’ —CourRT JOURNAL. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W: 


DOLBY’S PATENT 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is exactly the right degree to insure the SECTION 
‘extraction’ of every particle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and the result is a true, rich, and highly nourishing 
gravy, which will entirely supersede the unpieasant and un- 
savoury preserved extracts of meat now often resorted to for 
want of a simple apparatus to make rich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat bome. The inner vessel is of Porcelain. 

Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, and 12 pints. 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ironmonger, 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 for the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY, 
LOWER PRIORY, BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 — 1eBacconists Commencing. 


An Illustrated Guide (136 pages), ‘ How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & CO., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


(ORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 

BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER'S celebrated PLAISTER—1s. 1}d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly halfacentury. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Sura, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside 


Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 


1/- 
E. J. STONEHAM, 


79 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 


HENNIG BROS. 
BILLIARD TABLE MAKERS, 
29 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED | ._ 
Cheapest House in the Trade for New and Second-hand 


BILLIARD and BAGATELLE TABLES. 























ALL SIZES. 
‘S30ad WWv 





Billiard Balls, Cloths, Chalks, Cues, Tips, and all other 
Billiard Requisites, Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 
Uld Balls Adjusted or Exchanged, and Tables Re-cushioned 
and Re-covered, Adjusted, Removed, Bought, Sold, and every 
kind of Billiard Work executed with despatch, carefully and 
efficiently at Moderate Charges. Price Lists, Cloth and 
Cushion Rubber Samples, Post-free. When writing for 
Samples of the latter, please state fur what kind of Table 


a— HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 
Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 
Lists 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 
28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST, .W 












“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 





Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to 
any adaress, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 
COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
LINCOLN, 


TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 


WORKS BY J. L. MILTON, 


Small 8vo. 1s. each ; cloth extra, 1s. 6d. each. 


The Hygiene of the Skin. A 
Concise Set of Rules for the Management of the 
Skin; with Directions for Diet, Wines, Soaps, 
Baths, &c. 


The. Bath in Diseases of the 
in. 





The Laws of Life, and their Relation 
to Diseases of the Skin. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





Is a Colourless Fluid, perfectly 
harmless, but possessing the 
extraordinary property of 
KEEPING THE HAIR 
IN CURL 
during the dampest 
weather, or in 
the warmest 
Assembly 
or Ball 
Room. 



















Recom- 
mended by 
MARIE Roze, 
KATE SANTLEY, 
MINNIE PALMER, 

Fanny LESLIE, 
FLORENCE ST. JOHN, 
and hundreds of ladies 
in all classes of society. 





all Chemists and Hairdres- 
sers at 18. 6d., or sent post 
Sree for 21 stamps direct from 
the Proprietor, F, W. BATES, 
Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 












DR. ROBERTS’ | 
OINTMENT, 


POOR MANS FRIEND 


IN USE 100 YEARS. 


ALTERATIVE 
| PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evil), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 





A SOVEREIGN REMEDY for Burns, Cancer, Chilblains, Frup- : ood , 
tions, Eyes Inflamed, Fistula, Gangrene. Pimples, Piles, Scorbutic pram | —— oF ae roy peg ghey 
. + 494., . ” 4s, ” ° 


Complaints, Skin Diseases,and Ulcerated Legs, even if of twenty 


years’ standing, Price 1s, 1}d., 28. 9d., 11s., 228. 


each Pot, 


Prepared by BEACH & BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemists, 
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-DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE!,,Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. gq 


oO Fennings’ Children’s Powders Prevent Convulsions. > j $ 
z ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. FENNINGS oO 
x FENNINGS’ 9 
r $.2 
wGHILDREN'S POWDERS: THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL af 
For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. - — COLDS, ASTHMAS, ae. 7) 

ap not contain Calomel, Opium, Mor: ile, or anything injurious to i sold in ey VAR A ib stare pon 


& tender ba to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. W. 
Sold in Stamped Boxes, at 1s. 1d. and 2s erent caving), with fall =~ 4. dhe largest size Boxes, 23. d Se siampe post Cc 
Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. pe small boxes. ) 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S poor. which contains Q Read FENNINGS’ E ya RYBOopDyY's™ 
uJ valuable hints on Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. a ‘OR. Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct Oo 
Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, I. we 


FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 











A CURE FOR ALL!!! 
HOLLOWAYS OINTMEN AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
FOR BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, 
OLD WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed on the Neck and Chest, as Salt into 
Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, DIPHTHERIA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, COLDS, and 
even ASTHMA. Jt is wonderfully efficacious in cases of GLANDULAR SWELLINGS, 


GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all SKIN DISEASES it is unequalled, particularly 
if Holloway’s Pills be taken according to directions to Purify the Blood. 


CA M R f | C Children’s...... 1/2 per doz. 
Ladies’ 2/44 ,, 








HEMSTITCHED : 
Ladies’...... 2/11} per doz, 
Gentlemen’s...3/6 4, = j Gentlemen’s 4/1 , 


Direct from the ‘ The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Manufacturers. Rosrnson & Creaver have a world- 
wide fame.’—THE QUEEN, 
Samples and 


riectit EL-ANDKERCHIEEFS. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, rs croRERs 
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yore RELISH. Makes the plainest st viands 


palatable, and the daintiest dishes more — oe. 
Is, 


DODALL’'S BAKING POWDER. “The cheapest SS N 


because the be 62., 25., 5S 


DALL'S EG & POWDER Its. po mo onnaiien = 
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The reader who wants to satisfy himself as to the value of this book, and the novelty which its teaching 

, need not go beyond the first chapter, on “ The Boiling of Water.” But if he reads this he certainly 
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lessons which Mr. Williams gives. If he can succeed in that he will have done a very good day’s work for his 
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to qualified candidates, the “ Chemistry of Cookery” will be a test-book in the schools, and the bust of Mr. 
Mattieu Williams will stand side by side with that of Count Rumford upon every properly-appointed kitchen 
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MR. BUSBY’S BISHOPRIC. 


By Harpress LUTTRELL. 


HE Prime Minister who placed the Rev. Burton Busby upon 
the Episcopal Bench was not only the greatest statesman of 
his day, but also a pillar of the Established Church. Indeed, much 
of his power as a politician had been gained by the happy facility 
with which he had won the allegiance of the country clergy through 
his theological opinions, while his secular principles commended him 
to multitudes of men whose leanings were far different from those 
of the Church party. Yet all his adherents and admirers agreed 
that for once their idol had erred when the news came upon the 
country, like a clap of thunder in a clear sky, that the pleasant 
southern see of Barminster had been bestowed by him on an 
unknown man. The ministerial “ dailies,” indeed, did their duty as 
loyally as usual, and sought to discover qualifications in the new 
prelate that had been before undreamed of. But somehow the little 
biographical notices which they published, according to custom on 
such occasions, were meagre in spite of the good intentions of their 
authors ; for though everything favourable that could be said was 
said, and everything that would have told the other way was left un- 
said, the task of glorifying Mr. Busby was more than Herculean. He 
had done no great harm in the world, certainly, but neither had he 
done any great good ; nor had he even said anything worth thinking 
about. He was a clerical nobody, and it had not entered into anyone’s 
head—least of all into Mr. Busby’s own head, or his wife’s, in their 
wildest day-dreams—that any such promotion could fall to his lot. 
Perhaps the clergy felt the blow most keenly, for they understood 
it best, and were not wholly without personal interest in the matter. 
VOL, CCLXIII., NO, 1882, z 
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MR. BUSBY S BISHOPRIC. 


By Harpress LUTTRELL. 


HE Prime Minister who placed the Rev. Burton Busby upon 
the Episcopal Bench was not only the greatest statesman of 
his day, but also a pillar of the Established Church. Indeed, much 
of his power as a politician had been gained by the happy facility 
with which he had won the allegiance of the country clergy through 
his theological opinions, while his secular principles commended him 
to multitudes of men whose leanings were far different from those 
of the Church party. Yet all his adherents and admirers agreed 
that for once their idol had erred when the news came upon the 
country, like a clap of thunder in a clear sky, that the pleasant 
southern see of Barminster had been bestowed by him on an 
unknown man. The ministerial “ dailies,” indeed, did their duty as 
loyally as usual, and sought to discover qualifications in the new 
prelate that had been before undreamed of. But somehow the little 
biographical notices which they published, according to custom on 
such occasions, were meagre in spite of the good intentions of their 
authors ; for though everything favourable that could be said was 
said, and everything that would have told the other way was left un- 
said, the task of glorifying Mr. Busby was more than Herculean. He 
had done no great harm in the world, certainly, but neither had he 
done any great good ; nor had he even said anything worth thinking 
about. He was a clerical nobody, and it had not entered into anyone’s 
head—least of all into Mr. Busby’s own head, or his wife’s, in their 
wildest day-dreams—that any such promotion could fall to his lot. 
Perhaps the clergy felt the blow most keenly, for they understood 
it best, and were not wholly without personal interest in the matter. 
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If the good men had put their feelings into plain English they would 
have said, with a waspish religious ‘‘ weekly,” that the Prime Minister’s 
action in giving such a post to a man so mediocre was “a positive out- 
rage.” Notthat a bishopric is never bestowed on mediocre men : on 
the contrary, there were at the time many such ministers whose chances 
of the purple seemed by no means bad. That any really first-rate 
man should be exalted to a position of such independence as that of 
an English bishop is of course exceptional, for first-rate men are 
not always “safe” men, and a bishop, whether he be “ blameless” or 
not, must, before all things, be “safe.” So the greater guns of the 
various ecclesiastical schools of thought were not disappointed at 
being passed over ; it was among the mediocre men that wrath was 
kindled. Many of these had friends or relatives of some importance, 
and efforts had been made in ali directions to secure the see for one 
or another of a list of parsons who were commonly supposed to have 
claims of this kind to consideration. A Temperance orator, with a 
severe countenance and a bitter tongue, had had the wires pulled for 
him in vain, and was left to languish in a canonry at a country cathe- 
dral. A mellifluous preacher, who had had the savoir-faire to brave 
his bishop and open his church for the marriage of a well-connected 
couple, of whom one had been the “innocent party ” in a celebrated 
divorce suit, had had his praises sung in Downing Street by a 
sympathetic peer, to no purpose at all. A democratic dean who 
had gained applause by sitting on a secret commission, not ap- 
pointed by the Crown, and was regarded with no greater favour. 
One and all, the acknowledged aspirants to the purple were not 
“in it,” and when, after some delay, the terrible truth was made 
known, everyone grumbled greatly ; especially because the wise men 
who are in the secret of all public events were for once at fault, 
and cudgelled their brains without effect to frame a plausible 
theory to account for the impossible thing that had come to 
pass. 

As for Mr. Busby, in a political sense he knew nobody. In his 
own clerical sphere he was not without a certain kind of conse- 
quence; but his sphere was not wide, and London is large. He had, 
it is true, a charming family and a pleasant home, and therefore was 
not without friends; but his friends were not greater people than 
himself. He did not know a single peer or member of Parliament; 
he had never had a chance of preaching before a fashionable congre- 
gation, except when doing temporary duty at a foreign chaplaincy 
during a brief holiday. He was rarely invited to speak at public 
meetings, except those of some of the less popular religious societies 
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at Exeter Hall. In a word, he was. distinctly a local parson, and his 
name would have been absolutely unknown tothe clerical world at large 
but for the fact that he was strong on the subject of Sunday schools 
and subscribed liberally to the principal charities which clergymen 
care for. However, he was not without ambition, and a desire—solely 
for the good of his family—to make his social position better than 
it had been; and it was quite a matter of pride with him that he had 
once on a time made the acquaintance of no less a person than the 
Honourable Arthur Hamley, whose political promise was in all men’s 
mouths. It was, however, some three years since that great event 
had occurred, and the acquaintance had not been kept up. In the 
course of one of his summer trips Mr. Busby had passed a few days 
at Boulogne, and being, like many a good and grave minister, not 
averse to a little harmless fling when fairly outside the ken of his 
congregation, had allowed his daughters to persuade him to take 
them to the Ztadblissement des Bains. ‘The event of the evening was 
one of those pretty children’s dances which people who are no 
longer children enjoy just as much as their juniors ; and when Arthur 
Hamley caught sight of Agatha Busby’s pert and pretty little face he 
resolved on the spot to become young again for her sake. Having 
with all due formalities secured her as a partner, he easily succeeded 
in securing the acquaintance of her father and mother without any 
formality at all; for the little sixteen-year-old damsel, in blissful 
ignorance of /es convenances, promptly performed a naive ceremony of 
introduction when the valse was over. “ Mother, this is Mr. Hamley,” 
she said; and Mrs. Busby, knowing perfectly well who he was, re- 
ceived him graciously. Now Arthur Hamley, though a clever youth, 
was in those days exceedingly susceptible. He had just come down 
from Cambridge after taking a brilliant degree, and having been a 
very hard-reading man he was wonderfully unversed in the ways of 
women. For fully a week, therefore, he was a victim to the charms 
of Agatha Busby, and she on her side thought him the pleasantest 
playfellow she had ever met. Then the idyll came toa sudden close. 
Hamley was telegraphed for, to address his future constituents, when 
an unexpected defeat of the Government rendered a general election 
more than a dim possibility, and the Busbys also went their way. 
Since then they had never met. Whatever impression the fair 
Agatha had made on the young politician was apparently effaced by 
new interests; for when he was safe in Parliament, and the Prime 
Minister had returned victoriously to office and taken him up warmly, 
he did not once attempt to make his way to the Vicarage in Boswell 
Square. To Mr. and Mrs. Busby, indeed, this was a keen dis- 
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appointment; not that they had any definite matrimonial designs on 
the young man, but because they considered the acquaintance of 
a peer’s son and a member of Parliament in itself a thing to be 
desired. As to Agatha, at nineteen she remembered Mr. Hamley 
just as she did other boys whom she had met in what she called the 
days of her youth, and as a matter of taste thought him not nearly so 
“ nice” as her father’s curate, the Rev. Harry Jones. 

Just at the time when Mr. Busby was offered the bishopric of 
Barminster he had all but given up hope of any further professional 
advancement. St. Bride’s suited him very well in its way, that is to 
say, as a stepping-stone to something else; but years had gone by and 
the something else seemed as far off as ever. St. Bride’s, Boswell 
Street (corner of Boswell Square), was not reckoned a prize in. the 
religious lottery, and if Mr. Busby had accounted himself a fortunate 
man when he was appointed to it, it was mainly because it was the 
best thing to be had at the moment, and, above all, because the 
preferment had come to him almost by accident. How that accident 
was afterwards to affect the disposal of an important bishopric not one 
of the parties to the transaction could of course have even guessed. 

Long before Mr. Busby’s time St. Bride’s had been a highly 
popular place of worship. It was an unsightly brick building with a 
heavy stone portico—a clumsy caricature of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields—and had been erected some ten years before the beginning 
of the present reign (when such churches were the rage) to meet the 
growing wants of a new neighbourhood. Houses, and then whole 
streets and squares, had sprung up on every side of the little old St. 
Bride’s of former days, which until recently had been the church of 
a quiet village ; and when the village was swallowed up in London 
the little church was replaced by the St. Bride’s of Mr. Busby. At 
first the dwellers in the new suburb were wealthy folks—most of them 
carriage families,” as the local doctor’s wife was wont to assure Mrs. 
Busby when enlarging on the glories of the days that were no more— 
and a popular pulpit orator used to draw crowds of the rich and 
religious to his ministrations. But the neighbourhood went down by 
leaps and bounds, as such neighbourhoods will ; its magnates migrated 
to more refined regions ; the mews were converted into “ courts,” 
wherein an Irish population congregated, and made night hideous— 
Saturday night especially—as the feuds of the Finnegans and the 
O’Flahertys were fought out. Worst of all, the pews would let no 
longer, and the endowment was not large, for the greater tithes were 
in the hands of a lay rector. Presently the “hot gospeller,” who had 
“occupied the pulpit” with so much success in the palmy days of the 
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parish, passed to his reward in a snug canonry, and resigned the 
living which he no longer considered worth keeping. And then 
came Mr. Busby’s opportunity. 

The good man had neither family influence nor ample means of 
his own, but after ten years or so of uneventful curate life he had 
taken a step which poor but prudent parsons often find advantageous. 
He had, in fact, married the wealthy young widow of a local brewer, 
and the happy couple had forthwith begun to consider how they 
could best improve their position in the Church and in the world. 
Mrs. Busby was not content that her husband should continue to be 
a curate, yet as her money was carefully tied up it was not easy to 
purchase an advowson for him, or even a “ next presentation” worth 
the having. Mr. Busby, however, had studied the question of Church 
patronage to such effect that he was not long in finding another 
solution to the problem. 

Unlike most churches of the kind, St. Bride’s was in the gift 
of a private patron, who was also the lay rector. Had it been 
built in a newly formed parish, the presentation to the incumbency 
would naturally have been vested in the Bishop of London ; but 
as the parish was an old one the lay patron retained all his rights 
though he had not contributed a penny to the erection of the new 
church. This arrangement, which may be regarded as almost the 
most marvellous among all the mysteries of our ecclesiastical law, 
led in the present case to strange results. At the time when the 
living became vacant the patron was, as it happened, a young man 
of decidedly unecclesiastical tastes, who was wont to leave the care 
of his concerns (so far as they were cared for at all) to his solicitors; 
and when, one morning, he received a shoal of applications for the 
benefice, he promptly forwarded them to Messrs. Phipson and Rhees. 

The profane laity know little of these matters, and as a rule 
care less, but in certain clerical circles the vacancy of a living 
causes quite a flutter of excitement—indeed, it is a matter of far 
more moment there than is the vacancy of a see in the eyes of 
more important ministers. It is, therefore, no wonder that a well- 
known “Church of England Family Newspaper” found it worth 
while to publish week by week a carefully compiled list of flocks 
having no shepherd, giving the exact pecuniary value of each 
pastoral charge, and the name of the patron. This arrangement 
made matters easy for clerical candidates, and it was as a com- 
petitor with some hundreds of eager curates, ancient and modern, 
that Mr. Busby entered the lists. However, there was something 
in Mr. Busby’s letter which at once caught the keen eyes of 
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Messrs. Phipson and Rhees, and led them after due inquiry to 
recommend him to the patron as “le man par excellence for St. 
Bride’s. Mr. Busby had prudently described himself as “an 
experienced clergyman, with private means,” intent on taking the 
charge of a poor parish “solely for the good of souls ;” and the 
lawyers, thinking more of his means than of his motives, quickly con- 
cluded that if such a candidate were selected the lay rector might 
get rid, by arrangement, of his legal obligation to repair the 
chancel—a matter of some consequence, seeing that that portion 
of the ancient church had been left standing when the rest had 
been rebuilt. So Mr. Busby squared the solicitors—or was squared 
by them, whichever it was—and entered joyfully on the proud posi- 
tion of a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England. 

Sixteen years passed by, and Mr. Busby heard no more of his 
patron; but one day something occurred which made him not a little 
curious. The advowson of his living was put up for sale by public 
auction. Now it was no concern of the Vicar of St. Bride’s who the 
purchaser might chance to be, but he amused himself by attending 
the sale. The advowson was knocked down at a low figure to a 
buyer whom nobody knew—a country solicitor, it was said ; and 
what made the existing incumbent all the more inquisitive about the 
transaction was that his old friends, Messrs. Phipson and Rhees, 
could not be persuaded to tell him anything on the subject. Of 
course they knew, but they would say nothing—nothing, that is, 
which threw light on the matter. It was not unnatural, they 
admitted, that the Vicar should care to hear who was the new patron, 
although his concern with him was for business purposes really very 
slight. Well, the advowson had been bought on behalf of John 
Smith, Esq., and others. More than that they were not in a position 
to say. Mr. Busby, however, was a wide-awake man, and thinking 
that he smelt “trustees,” pondered deeply upon the matter. For 
what could trustees want with such a living? From a business 
point of view it was worthless; for though the endowment 
added to his wife’s income made it good enough for him as a 
stepping-stone, a parson without private means could not have carried 
on the work of the parish at all. The pews had long since ceased to 
pay, the offertory was an empty ceremony, and the “surplice fees” 
were of scanty amount. However, three more years passed by before 
he gained any light on the subject, and then the information came to 
him in a somewhat singular way. 

One Saturday morning in February the Vicar of St. Bride’s was 
journeying alone to London from the provincial town where he had 
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served as curate in his earlier days. The good man was cold and 
also a little out of spirits, for a pleasant visit to some of his wife’s 
relatives, who regarded him with reverence, had been prematurely 
cut short by a telegram announcing that his curate was ill and unfit 
for duty on the morrow. Now, Mr. Busby had been invited to 
preach at his old parish church, where it was his pride to appear in 
the vé/e of a distinguished London incumbent, and altogether it was 
trying to go back to his deserted home. But he had started in great 
haste, leaving his wife to finish her visit ; his younger children were 
safe at school; and Agatha was on a visit to a former schoolfellow, 
the daughter of a rich City man, at Ealing. The morning was raw 
and damp, and the parson, with the collar of his overcoat turned 
up, and his neck and chin encircled by a large and sombre muffler— 
the work of pious fingers—was ensconced in the corner of the railway 
carriage, to all appearance asleep, but in reality ruminating on his 
discourses for the impending Sunday, when part of a conversation 
reached his unwilling ears, which, as he listened, was far more interest- 
ing to him than were his sermons to his flock on the following day. 

‘Tt was a good stroke of business,” said one of the speakers, “ and 
now that the advowson is safe in the hands of the College it is time 
to get old Busby to resign quietly.” 

The Vicar did not start or stir, but with the tail of his eye he 
furtively glanced at the rude man who called him “ old Busby,” and 
in an instant recognised the solicitor who had acted for the new 
patrons of St. Bride’s. 

‘* Of course, of course,” answered the solicitor’s friend. “I was 
always against keeping the living in the hands of trustees. People 
would ask why we concerned ourselves with such a sorry piece of 
preferment, but it is quite natural for the College to have a parish 
of the kind to turn to account for mission work.” 

“ By the way, Father,” said the lawyer, “is the priest fixed on?” 

“Oh yes. No one can be better fitted for the work than Father 
Coffin. The Bishop cannot object, for he is not a marked man— 
always prudent, though thoroughly Catholic ; never signed anything, 
never joined the E.C.U. or the S.S.C. His preaching will carry 
everyone with him, and in another year we shall have vestments and 
lights at St. Bride’s, and the rest of the ‘six points’ in due time.” 

“Busby must know nothing,” said the lawyer earnestly. “ By 
what I hear of him he is just the man to refuse to resign, so as to 
bring himself before the public. But he does know nothing ; noone 
does except Phipson, and he is all right.” 

“Tt is fortunate that he is not likely to get Crown preferment,” 
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said the ecclesiastic gaily. “If the Prime Minister knew what we’re 
about I verily believe he would promote him just to get the presen- 
tation pro hac vice into his own hands.” 

“‘ Perhaps make him Bishop of Barminster,” cried the lawyer with 
the air of a man who has for once in his life said a really good thing. 

The two friends laughed so uproariously at this sally that Mr. 
Busby became warm with indignation. He had never dreamed of 
Crown preferment, but it was galling to have his incapacity taken for 
granted and joked about, especially by men whose opinions argued 
that they probably thought very poorly of the bishops as a body. 
However, he restrained himself, and listened eagerly as the lawyer 
explained the process by which he was to be persuaded to make way 
for an “advanced” successor. The living had been quietly pur- 
chased by a committee of wealthy Ritualists, and made over by them 
to the Warden and Fellows of Pusey College, Oxford. The size of 
the church and the extreme poverty of the people around it had 
marked it out as just the place for the successful development of 
Ritualism in its most extreme form, and the clergyman whom it was 
proposed to appoint was a “dark horse,” whose nomination would 
cause no stir, and whose popularity as a pulpit orator would serve to 
protect him from subsequent prosecution. As to Mr. Busby, he was 
to be kindly dealt with if only he would resign. But as Mr. Busby 
slept his fox’s sleep and heard his destiny shaped out for him, he 
smiled grimly under his muffler, and said, “‘Not good enough, 
my conspirators ; I can do better for myself.” The “ conspirators ” 
left the train at Reading, and when once their backs were turned, Mr. 
Busby bought an evening paper, and having eagerly read a single 
paragraph gave himself up to reflection. Then a wild idea took 
possession of him and he laughed aloud at himself, and then changed 
sides, so to speak, and gave it a fair hearing, and adopted it. He was 
not wanting in courage, and when once his course was decided on he 
was impatient to act. It seemed as if he would never get to London, 
though he was being carried along as fast as a Great Western express 
can move ; and when Paddington was reached at last, he leaped from 
his carriage with most unclerical haste—almost knocking down his 
daughter Agatha who stood close by on the platform. 

“ Agatha !” he cried almost fiercely. ‘“‘ What on earth brings you 
here? What do you want?” 

“Why, father,” faltered the girl ; alarmed at his tone and angry 
bearing, “I came to meet you. Mother telegraphed that you were 
coming up, and bade me meet you and go home and take care of 
you ; and so I came up from Ealing about twenty minutes ago.” 
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“Good girl, good girl,” said the divine, recalling some of his 
composure. “But what the deuce—what am I to do with you?” 

“ Do with me?” she repeated in amazement, “ why, take me with 
you, of course, father ! ” 

“ True, true,” he muttered like one in a dream. “ Take her with 
me, of course. Why not, why not? Here, jump into this hansom, 
child ; there’s not a minute to lose.—Drive on !” 

“ Where to, sir?” asked the cabman, as they neared the station 
gates. 

“Where to? Why, to No. 11 Downing Street, and be as quick 
as you can.” 

And Mr. Busby relapsed into his former train of thought, without 
noticing the startled exclamation which burst from his daughter’s lips 
as he gave the order. 


Ealing had been all excitement during the fortnight which Agatha 
had spent there with her friend, for a vacancy in the representation 
of the county had occurred, and, as much was supposed to depend 
on the result of this bye-election, both parties put forth all their 
strength, and the contest for the seat was keen. More than one 
leading politician went down to this important centre, and aided the 
opposing candidates with all the influence which political prestige 
or the dignity of office brings with it. The Prime Minister was, of 
course, deeply interested in the event, and if he did not himself 
mingle in the fray, encouraged the electors by sending in his stead 
his trusted lieutenant and private secretary, Mr. Arthur Hamley. 
Parliament had not yet met, and this clever young politician was able 
to do more in the way of electioneering than is usual with men in his 
exalted position. Not only did he make several speeches of sur- 
passing eloquence and importance at public meetings in support of 
the Ministerialist candidate, but he went so far as to give up almost a 
whole afternoon to the Cowslip Confederation, a political agency of 
enormous power in the country just then, in which the fair sex were 
enrolled in their thousands. The Dames and Damsels of this asso- 
ciation had been doing wonders during the canvass, but greater 
wonders must still be done in order to carry the day at the polling 
booths, so that the time of the great man’s henchman could hardly 
have been better employed than in addressing these most persuasive 
of politicians. Now it was at the house of one of the local leaders of 
this mighty movement that Agatha Busby had been a guest. Mrs. 
Primrose was a Dame of advanced degree, her daughters were 
Damsels, and her sons Knights“and Pages. It was no wonder that 
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the emissary of the Prime Minister thought it a duty to be made 
known to such political power ; and if the sight of Agatha Busby, 
who sat close to Mrs. Primrose, first attracted Hamley’s attention to 
the great Dame and her dignity, he was careful to conceal the fact 
from everyone save Agatha herself. She was very glad to see him 
again, and the sort of distinction which his immediate recognition of 
her, and deferential claim to be received as an old friend, evidently 
conferred upon her, in the eyes of envious Dames and Damsels, at 
once amused and flattered her. As for him, the sight of his pretty 
little partner of three years back, grown now into a really lovely 
young woman, awakened in a moment certain fancies which he had 
declared to himself to be foolish and almost fatal to his career, and 
he was again as much her slave as when he had wandered about 
with her at Boulogne in the wake of the Vicar of St. Bride’s and his 
excellent wife, before that providential telegram recalled him to safer 
pursuits. Hamley’s plunge into political life had had much the same 
effect upon him as his previous habits of hard reading at the Uni- 
versity. He was a good deal in society, of course, but so far as the 
gentler section of society was concerned, not in any cordial sense of 
it. It was from no youthful fickleness that he had lost sight of the 
little girl who had taken possession of his heart so suddenly in 
the days of his nonage, but rather from a rigid sense of duty. Of 
course someone had seen him at Boulogne with the Busbys, and of 
course the incident had found its tale-bearer ; and when Hamley’s 
mother had asked him who “ those people” were, and cautioned him 
carelessly not to “turn that poor child’s head,” he had remembered 
the necessities of his position as a younger son of a poor peer, and 
resolutely “ put away childish things from him ” and gone to work to 
make his career. But all this had been undone in a moment by a 
glance from Agatha’s blue eyes, and when Hamley went back to 
town, after charming the “Cowslippers” with the eloquence of his 
address and the kindly cordiality of his conversation, it is to be 
feared that he had forgotten all about them, and the candidate whom 
he was supporting. He had, in fact, thrown prudence to the winds, 
and all that he cared for in connection with Ealing and its electors 
was the recollection that he had accepted Mrs. Primrose’s invitation 
(to that good lady’s undisguised delight) to attend a dance at her 
house—to be given a day or two before the polling, for a political 
purpose—and that Agatha would be there. To do this he had to 
hurry away from the dinner-table of the Prime Minister himself, and 
the great man was more than ever impressed with the energy and 
self-abnegation of his secretary. To this “suburban hop” Arthur 
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Hamley was wont in after days to look back as one of the most 
delightful events in his life, and Agatha on her part enjoyed herself 
immensely and liked her old playfellow (as she had been used to call 
him to herself) better than ever. On the morrow came the telegram 
which recalled her from Ealing, and as she thought over the ball on 
her way up to town, it was with a curious mixture of feelings. Would 
she meet this pleasant, well-bred young man, who had been so atten- 
tive to her, any more, or would another three years pass by first ? 
He had said that he hoped not, and that he was eager to renew his 
acquaintance with her father and mother. She wondered whether 
he would really make his way to the Vicarage, and how he would 
like her friends there—for instance, the Rev. Harry Jones. What 
made her think of Mr. Jones just then? She did not know; she 
often thought of him, and he was very nice. And then somehow 
she found herself comparing these two young men, and wondering 
whether Mr. Hamley could play lawn tennis with the skill displayed 
by the athletic curate on fine afternoons in Boswell Square. 

“Why have you come back so suddenly, father dear?” Agatha 
asked, when the hansom was clear of the station. But Mr. Busby’s 
thoughts were far away, and though she repeated the question, not a 
word did he answer till they were in Parliament Street and almost at 
their destination. 

“Jones is knocked up,” he said suddenly, “and I’m glad of it, as 
it turns out. But who is that gentleman?” he asked quickly, for 
coming away from the Prime Minister’s house was a young man who 
bowed to his daughter with delighted recognition, and then approached 
the cab as it drew up at the door. 

“Mr. Hamley, father,” whispered Agatha hastily. “I met him at 
Mrs. Primrose’s, and he knew me again at once.” 

Mr. Hamley! The Prime Minister’s private secretary, and an 
old acquaintance ! Could anything be more providential? So said 
the Vicar of St. Bride’s to himself as he returned the young man’s 
cordial greeting. Of course Mr. Hamley was entirely at the service 
of Agatha’s father, and when Mr. Busby hastily informed him that 
he was the bearer of a piece of important political intelligence which 
could be communicated to the Prime Minister alone, and in the 
strictest confidence, he promised to secure an audience for him at 
once if possible. It was not very easy to manage this late on a 
Saturday afternoon, but Mr. Hamley could manage most things with 
his master, and the parson was duly admitted to the presence. Mean- 
while Agatha could not be left to shiver in the cab ; so her luggage 
was deposited in the hall and she herself established at the fire in the 
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apnte-room. Mr. Hamley’s engagements, if he had any, were post- 
poned for the present, and he did his best to amuse his companion 
till the Vicar’s return ; and if Agatha could not help wondering why 
her father was glad of poor Mr. Jones’s illness, and then what he 
could have to say at such length to the great man whom he had 
never seen before, Arthur Hamley’s professional instincts slumbered 
so strangely that it never occurred to him to think of the matter at 
all, although more than two hours passed by before Mr. Busby 
came back. 

The Prime Minister was in sore perplexity. He had weathered 
many a storm, and done many a bold thing when it seemed likely to 
serve his ends, but never in his life had such a difficulty stared him 
in the face as that which was now to be dealt with. Mr. Busby 
had not misused the time for reflection which he had had between 
Reading and Downing Street, and he stated his case with an amount 
of address and assurance which did him infinite credit. Of the cir- 
cumstances under which he had gained his information he said nothing, 
but he gave the Minister ample means of verifying his- statements. 
He had come there, he said, as a public duty ; his own concern with 
the matter was comparatively small, as he had determined in any 
event not to retain the living. Family considerations impelled him 
to this course, much as he regretted it, and it was out of his power 
to avert the threatened calamity. The Minister almost wrung his 
hands, and did actually tug at his shirt-collar as if he felt himself on 
the verge of an epileptic fit. Just then a combination of circumstances 
was against him, and he looked forward to a rather rough Session. 
Added to this, a question connected with Ritualism was agitating the 
country immensely, and a Bill dealing with it was to be brought into 
the Commons, which the Leader of the House was pledged to resist, 
although he felt sure that his party was to a large extent divided on 
the question. If such a mine as the appointment to St. Bride’s were 
exploded at the wrong time, he felt that it might result in the over- 
throw of the Government ; for this was a subject about which no one 
could be depended upon to act reasonably, and keep his temper and 
head cool. 

“You must not resign, my dear Mr. Busby,” he said, in his most 
persuasive accents. ‘“ You must stand by me. That is the only way 
out of the difficulty.” 

“There is another way, my lord,” said the parson coolly. The 
great man had listened to him so long and so leniently that he saw 
his advantage, and meant to press it home. “There is another way. 
If the Crown were to give preferment to the present incumbent of 
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St. Bride’s, the next presentation to the living would by custom be in 
your lordship’s hands. As to not resigning, I fear that I can make 
no promises. I have laboured long and arduously without seeking 
or receiving any recognition of my services to the Church, and I do 
not think that the struggle can be carried on much longer.” He 
spoke with the pathetic whine of an over-worked and ill-used man. 

“There are, certainly, some desirable livings in my gift from 
time to time,” said the Minister, “ but the fact is that just now P 

**Pardon me, my lord,” interrupted the parson rather sharply, 
“JT do not intend to accept another living, much less to ask your 
lordship for preferment. I merely desired to indicate the only way 
out of this difficulty, as you have so frankly spoken your mind to me 
and I am unable to help you.” 

“Tt would be a public disaster if such an appointment were made 
just now !” cried the Minister excitedly. 

“It would indeed,” returned the Vicar, with composure. ‘“ The 
conspirators, as I must call them, are alive to that themselves, but 
they are not averse to injuring the present Government. I can- 
not help being amused at it, but it is a fact that they on their side 
are a little anxious about the delay in the appointment to the 
Bishopric of Barminster! I am sure that need not alarm them!” 
And the good man laughed softly. 

The Prime Minister said much more, but the situation was not 
materially altered. Churchman as he was, he did not understand a 
parson of Mr. Busby’s description at all, and the force of the 
resistance offered to his wishes inspired him with a sort of respect for 
his opponent. However, at last the interview came to an end, the 
Vicar only promising to hold his hand for a few days, so that the 
question might be duly considered ; and the Prime Minister was 
left free to reassure his anxious family, who, when the dinner-hour had 
passed by unheeded, had begun to fear that the Eastern Question 
had assumed some new and startling phase. 





“You know him, Hamley? Tell me, what kind of clergyman 
is he?” 

Arthur Hamley’s temptation had come in earnest, and he was 
ne St. Anthony. A week had elapsed, and the St. Bride’s affair 
had assumed a more serious aspect daily in the eyes of the unhappy 
Premier. Only a few days remained before the opening of Parlia- 
ment, and the Ritualistic cloud was growing blacker and blacker. 
Differences, and almost disputes, had arisen in the Cabinet, and it 
was clear that it would be all but impossible to hold the party 
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together if one straw more were added to the burden. On this single 
point the Leader of the House knew well that he was distrusted by a 
large section of his followers, and at last he declared to himself that 
“something must be done.” 

“ Yes, I know him,” replied Hamley cautiously—“ that is as an 
acquaintance, not as a clergyman. But he is said to be an excellent 
man ; keeps close to his parish, and does not go about spouting on 
political questions.” 

“Well, we want no more bishops with the foot-and-mouth 
disease,” said the Minister, with an uneasy laugh. “Perhaps a 
‘ missioner’ bishop would be a change for the better. Is Mr. Busby 
a missioner, do you know ?” 

“JT hardly know,” said Hamley, ‘‘but I should think he was. 
He has Sunday schools, and clubs, and kitchens, and all that sort of 
thing, and his family go about a great deal among the people. 
Charming clergyman’s family,” he added, as if that settled the 
missioner question. 

“ Ah! a family of Church workers. Very well, very well. I 
suppose it must be ; but I should have preferred Pelham myself.” 

Now, Arthur Hamley had just given the great man the amount of 
encouragement which he needed in order that he might convince him- 
self that the act of policy which he wanted to do was an act of principle. 
The young man was not quite happy about the part he had played in 
the affair, but, after all, he told himself he had only spoken the truth. 
Mr. Busby might be rather a bore, but he would not make a worse 
bishop than many other men—and he was Agatha’s father. To 
marry a daughter of the Bishop of Barminster would be quite another 
thing in the eyes of his family from marrying the daughter of the 
unknown Vicar of St. Bride’s ; and—in short, it was not his business 
to stand in his future father-in-law’s light. The Premier was fond of 
making sensational appointments in the Church. Schoolmaster 
bishops had been a failure, he said to himself, and so had political 
bishops, and popular preachers. For once he would appoint a quiet 
parish clergyman who had spent his life among the poor, and would 
know the wants alike of the clergy and the people. 

“There !” he cried, tossing a letter across the table to his secre- 
tary, as he rose to goto luncheon. “ There ! send that to Mr. Busby 
as soon as you can—by special messenger, if you like—and we shall 
see what he says to it.” 

Hamley had no great doubt in his own mind as to what Mr, 
Busby would say. But what would Agatha say? He began to 
think that it was not too soon now to ask her that. 
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“T’ll be the special messenger myself,” he thought. “If Iam 
the first to give her this piece of news she will not like me the less 
for it.” 

He was soon at Boswell Square, and learned that the Vicar was 
laid up with a bad cold, and that Miss Busby was out but expected 
to return every moment. He determined to see Mr. Busby at all 
hazards, and, after waiting ten minutes or so in the back drawing- 
room, he was invited to go upstairs to the sick man’s room. Mr. 
Busby looked ill and feverish ; the excitement of the last week had 
in fact told upon him considerably; but Mr. Hamley was graciously 
welcomed. The Vicar summoned his self-command, and received 
the Premier’s offer with all the dignity of which he was capable. He 
even begged for time to consider the unexpected proposition which 
had been put before him, and spoke with deep feeling of the 
enormous responsibilities attaching to the office and work of a bishop. 
Hamley was very patient of all this prosing, hoping that if only he 
prolonged the interview Agatha might return. So he gently but 
firmly insisted that the Premier’s anxiety should be set at rest at once, 
and when in due time he bade his friend good-bye, Mr. Busby’s 
acceptance of the see was in the secretary’s pocket. Then he made 
his way downstairs, and returned to the drawing-room, where he had 
left his hat and cane. Was Agatha there? he wondered ; and when 
he saw that she was not, he ventured before leaving the room to look 
through the half-drawn, heavy curtains in the arch between the two 
drawing-rooms. Yes, there was Agatha—but she was not alone. 
By her side was a tall, muscular-looking young fellow in correct 
clerical dress, whose arm was round her waist, and against whose 
black shoulder her sweet golden head was laid lovingly. The 
situation spoke for itself, and Hamley turned softly and fled. What 
had happened was too terrible to think of yet. He was wounded to 
the heart, he knew ; nothing could undo what was done. But he 
was a brave man, and no thought of railing against her ever crossed 
his mind. 

** Too late, just too late,” he said. ‘“ Well, thank Heaven, Busby 
will be able now to give the fellow a living. What a fool I have 
been !” 

The next morning Mrs. Busby was telegraphed for to London, 
her husband’s illness having seriously increased. He was in no 
danger, but Agatha was a little frightened about him, and also, if 
the truth must be told, a little anxious to confide to her mother the 
secret that she had accepted the heart and hand of the now con- 
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valescent curate. Mrs. Busby lost no time in making her way to the 
side of her sick husband, and her reception there did not tend to 
allay her anxiety. 

“ Look here,” cried the divine, sitting up in bed, with gleaming 
eyes and excited gestures. ‘“ Look here!” and he flourished a letter 
in the face of his affrighted spouse. ‘‘I’m to be Bishop of Bar- 
minster ! ” 

“ Bishop of Balderdash, my dear,” said the lady gently. “Do lie 
still. You ,willbe in a fever if you go on like that. Dear, dear,” 
she added to herself, “ he is raving now, I believe. Bishop of Bar- 
minster, indeed! Poor Burton!” 

“Read it; read it yourself,” insisted the parson. ‘“ You'll believe 
your own eyes, I suppose ?” 

Mrs. Burton Busby could hardly believe even them. But when 
all the daily papers raved like her lord, she grew accustomed to the 
idea. The process was longer in Arthur Hamley’s case, and that is 
possibly the reason why the great Premier has never promoted another 
mediocre man to a bishopric from that day to this. 
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SHELLEY’S“J/JULIAN & MADDALO.” 


[It may as well be mentioned that the idea embodied in this Essay was first 
broached by me in a letter to Professor Dowden nearly a year ago, and the Essay 
itself written before anything on the subject had appeared, or, as I supposed, 
before the idea itself had occurred to anyone else. Circumstances delayed its 
publication for some time, and in the meanwhile a similar suggestion appeared 
in a brief letter to the Academy. I have, however, thought it best to give 
my article exactly as it was first written.] 


T is by this time superfluous to praise the manner in which 
Professor Dowden has accomplished the difficult task of 
writing a new, and, we think, final, life of Shelley. He has enjoyed 
an advantage beyond all his predecessors in having access to docu- 
ments not known to them, apparently all that are to be had, and 
(except perhaps as to one part of his life) sufficient for a just portrai- 
ture of this strange, noble, bewitching, and bewildering child of 
genius. Even on this obscure part, which, like all the rest, is touched 
with candour and insight, he has, by his new documents, thrown new 
and important lights ; and whilst here and elsewhere refraining, per- 
haps too carefully, from stating his own opinion, and impressing his 
own judgment on us, he yet helps us to form one for ourselves. 

The literary criticism with which his biography is (but too rarely) 
interspersed is fine and subtle, as we should expect from the author. 
Nor, on reading the separate poems with his explanatory comments, 
should we expect to find a single cranny that he has left unexplored. 
Yet it so happens that he has in one instance passed by, as it were, 
a small door, closed, but not fastened, and it is this that we propose 
to open and look into. The poem is “ Julian and Maddalo” ; and 
I will begin by quoting from a letter of Shelley’s to Leigh Hunt 
(written in 1819, a year after the piece was composed). “Two of 
the characters are known to you, and the third is also, in some 
degree, a painting from nature ; but, with respect to time and place, 
ideal.” | Professor Dowden observes, “ We must guess, in this 
instance, of what original the painting presents an idealisation.” No 
one as yet, as far as I know, has ventured to guess ; yet, from even 
the imperfect details given by former biographers, I had long formed 
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a theory on the subject, which was that this unfortunate represented 
Shelley in an earlier stage of his life, and that the woman who had 
so wronged and tortured him was Harriet.' I had, indeed, to draw 
on conjecture for some facts to sustain the theory ; which facts, when 
Professor Dowden’s book appeared, I found to have actually existed, 
and what was then only a plausible hypothesis may now, I think, be 
regarded almost as acertainty. To show this, I propose to analyse the 
poem, at least what I may call the inner part of it, the maniac’s story. 
For it is obvious that he has set it in a framework of a very different 
kind, in order to disguise the real personal history it contains. This 
is in accordance with Shelley’s general practice, and the usual strategy 
of poets who wish to perpetuate what they have poured out in im- 
promptu emotion (generally their best), and yet not quite to lay bare 
their heart’s secret to the world. This part refers (as I conclude) to 
the quarrels and separation of 1814 ; and it is almost impossible not 
to believe that it was then written more or less as it now stands. 
Such wild ejaculations of anguish could not have been got up in cold 
blood (a way which was never Shelley’s) after four years of happy 
union with another. It is true that the style has more of the cachet 
of 1818 than have the less mature verses of 1814 ; besides that, the 
metre is the ten-syllable rhyming couplet, which was, to our know- 
ledge, never used by Shelley before. But might not that metre 
have first occurred to him when pouring forth his grief for himself 
alone, seeking nothing but unrestrained expression? This metre is 
highly tempting to such a soliloquising state of mind—the rhymes 
come easy, the length of the lines facilitates improvisation, and they 
are free from the limits and restrictions of the stanza form. Having 
then to compose the frame in which this fragment was to be set, he 
would naturally choose the same metre for it. No doubt the earlier 
lines were much corrected and re-modelled by the maturer taste and 
skill of 1818 ; yet still the wild incoherent passion of these soliloquies 
remains to contrast with that calm, embodying narrative, as do the 
occasional unconnectedness and negligence of the verse with the 
firmer and smoother march of the first part, the inevitable result of 
having to fit in what was written under such different conditions. 
It was then with a fine sense of art that Shelley accounted for the 
twofold incongruity by putting it into the mouth of a lunatic. Yet 
there is nothing really mad in these verses ; they are the cries wrung 


1 Harriet Westbrook, Shelley’s first wife. 

2 We may set aside the first ‘* Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson,” 
‘*the MS. of which,” says Hogg, ‘‘had been confided to Shelley by some 
rhymester of the day.” 
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out by the immediate pressure of agony ; not by any means (as I 
think) the sighs heaved over the remembrance of it.! 

The first thing that strikes us in this dreamy mourner—this 
maniac, as he calls him—is that it is so faithful a portrait of Shelley 
himself. In characters that may be supposed to express his own 
sentiments we find generally some traits of self-resemblance, but 
here they are so close and so many that we cannot but regard this as 
a fragment of autobiography. ‘The passion of philanthropy, the love 
of justice which had been his from boyhood, the devotion to causes 
(he is, he says, ‘‘still the same in creed as in resolve”) which may 
expose him to danger or even death, and, even more, that sensibility 
which 

Made him as a nerve o’er which do creep 


The else unfelt oppressions of the earth, 


the gentleness 
That loved and pitied all things, and could moan 


For woes that others hear not, 


and that gave “ tears for scorn and love for hate” ; in these pathetic 
tones do we not hear Shelley’s own voice as it were thinking aloud ? 
I propose now to analyse the soliloquy, and show how well it 
agrees with the facts of Shelley’s life as they come out under Professor 
Dowden’s new lights. The story of Shelley’s and Harriet’s first 
acquaintance at the respective ages of nineteen and sixteen is known 
to all ; we now learn that Harriet first fell passionately in love, and 
that he, though by his own statement at the time not at all in love 
with her, in fact, still grieving for Harriet Grove, was yet by her 
avowals of love and despair, her “throwing herself ”—poor ignorant 
child—“ on his protection,” hurried through pity and gratitude into an 
elopement and marriage ; that, at first an anxious and depressed 
bridegroom, he grew to be very fond of her, and that for two years 
she was a good wife and their happiness unbroken ; but that, towards 
the end of 1813, chiefly it would seem owing to her sister’s evil 
influence, conjugal dissensions broke out, and, by the early spring of 
1814, Harriet was indifferent and estranged, and Shelley miserable. 
In May he addressed to her the verses (now first published by Pro- 
fessor Dowden) of a loving, rejected, despairing husband, complain- 
' I do not argue the early date of these verses from the comparative careless- 
ness of the style, as though that were by itself a sign of immaturity. On the 
contrary, Shelley’s earlier poems do not lack finish. Witness the musically 
perfect lines of April 1814: ‘* Away ! the moors are dark beneath the moon,” 
and the lines to Harriet in May. In fact, there is much in this first poetry of the 
square preciseness of form of Byron’s occasional verses, as well as of their 
somewhat conventional expression ; and it was as his powers matured and he, as 


it were, let himself go that"his style and rhythm became freer and bolder. 
AA2 
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ing of her scorn, and imploring her pity (“ Thy look of love has 
power to calm”). The second stanza is very emphatic : 
Harriet ! if all who long to live 
In the warm sunshine of thine eye 
That price beyond all pain must give, 
Beneath thy scorn to die ; 
Then hear thy chosen own too late 
His heart most worthy of its fate. 


There is also a very remarkable poem, “ When passion’s trance is 
overpast,” addressed “To ,” and printed amongst Shelley’s later 
verses, but with no precise date and no explanation, none of the 
usual notes being appended to state the occasion of writing or the 
meaning of its mysterious allusions. In fact, unless we regard it as 
addressed to Harriet at the period we are speaking of, it remains a 
hopeless enigma. It supplicates only for endurance. We quote the 
second stanza : 





It were enough to feel, to see 

Thy soft eyes gazing tenderly, 

And dream the rest—and burn, and be 
The secret food of fires unseen, 
Couldst thou but be as thou hast been. 


She remained hard and repellent, and in June left him for her father’s 
house in Bath, not probably with any purpose of permanent separa- 
tion, but at any rate for a considerabie period. What followed we 
all know —their parting in July and Shelley’s immediate action in 
consequence, the departure with Mary Godwin for the Continent. 
Two years after, Harriet was missing, and Shelley instituted inquiries 
in vain; in a month she was found again at last—a corpse in the 
Serpentine. She “had strayed from the paths of right living ” ;' her 
father’s protection, it would appear, had been withdrawn from her 
on the discovery, and she whom Shelley had provided for with all 
possible care, now cast out, doubly deserted and disgraced, sought 
refuge in the death of despair. 

The soliloquy opens abruptly with what appears to be the out- 
break of Shelley’s misery when he first found his wife coldly hostile 
to him, and yet had to live on apparently good terms with her, 


Month after month (he cried) to bear this load 
And not to speak my grief—oh, not to dare 

To give a human voice to my despair, 

But live and move, and, wretched thing! smile on, 
As if I never went aside to groan. 








? Doubts have lately wen cast on this till now generally admitted eats but 
there can’ be no doubt in the minds of those who have investigated certain 
evidence (the Z7mes, December 12, 1816) to which Professor Dowden refers. 
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He goes on to say— 

If I have erred, there was no joy in error, 

But pain and insult and unrest and terror. 

I have not, as some do, bought penitence 

With pleasure, and a dark, yet sweet offence. 

For then,' if love and tenderness and truth 

Had overlived Hope’s momentary youth, 

My creed should have preserved me from repenting ; 

But loathing * scorn and outrage unrelenting 

Met love excited by far other seeming, 

Until the end was gained ; as one from dreaming 

Of sweetest peace, I waked, to see my state 

Such as it is! 
That is, as we read it, his error, if there was one, in marrying 
Harriet was not committed for his own pleasure, and had brought 
him no happiness ; he had not, as many another young man might 
have done, tempted her to an unlawful union, though, indeed, if she 
had continued to love him, he could not, consistently with his creed, 
have repented. But she now, having, as he believed, feigned love 
at first to attain her ends, rejected the love she had thus excited with 
scorn and loathing. 

He then calls on the friend to whom he had become especially 
attached (Mrs. Boinville or her daughter) to pity him, though not 
confiding to her his cause of grief : 

Oh thou my spirit’s mate ! 

Who, for thou art compassionate and wise, 

Wouldst pity me from thy most gentle eyes, 

If this sad writing thou shouldst ever see, 

These secret groans must be unheard by thee ; * 
but assures her that he has still the same earnest social views, the 
same enthusiasm for humanity, which she knew in him, and was 
prepared, as of yore, “‘to do or suffer aught for justice and love” 
though “his nature” was “ worthless now.” 

We shall find full confirmation of this in Hogg’s account of 
Shelley’s visits to Bracknell. 

1 It would seem to make better sense of this passage to read ‘* Though ¢’en ” 
instead of ** For then.” 

? This word is always printed /oathéd, which is unintelligible. 

* It has been plausibly suggested that the ‘‘spirit’s mate” here is Mary 
Godwin ; but, as his feeling for her scarcely knew an interval between first 
sight and passion, he could have then regarded Harriet’s indifference to him only 
as a justification of that passion, and his only grief was that he dared not indulge 
it. His visits to the Boinville family were made earlier, during the worst time .of 
his sufferings about Harriet ; and a poem of that date describes the too keen 


emotion raised by the ‘‘ dewy looks” and ‘‘ gentle words” of sympathy that he 
met there. 
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The next passage was obviously written after Harriet’s death in 
1816, 
Oh, pallid as Death’s dedicated bride, 
Thou mockery that art sitting by my side, 
Am I not wan like thee? At the grave’s call 
I haste, invited to thy wedding ball, 
To meet the ghastly paramour for whom 
Thou hast deserted me, and made the tomb 
Thy bridal bed. 


This contradiction to all the rest of the poem, which represents 
her as living, is immediately explained as being a delusion of the 
speaker's. 

I know not what I say. 
Hear but my reasons—I am mad, I fear. 
My fancy is o’erwrought, thou art not here. 

He again dwells on the fact that Harriet had first made iove 
to him. 

Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast, 
Which, like a serpent, thou envenomest, 

As in requital of the warmth it lent ? 

Didst thou not seek me for thine own content ? 
Did not thy love awaken mine ? 


And he records in words of terrible meaning the very different 
and cruel language she held to him afterwards “ with the grimace of 
hate.” 
Let none relent 

Who intend deeds too dreadful for a name, 

Henceforth, if an example for the same 

They seek—for thou on me look’dst so and so, 

And didst speak thus and thus—I live to show 

How much men bear and die not.—Thou wilt tell, 

With the grimace of hate, how horrible 

It was to meet my love when thine grew less. 

Then comes a touch which is borne out with curious minuteness 
by a letter of Harriet’s, now first printed by Professor Dowden, written 
from Bath to the publisher, Hookham, expressing great alarm at not 
having heard from Shelley,' evidently from fear that he might have 
done himself violence. 

Alas, love ! 
Fear me not ; against thee I would not move 
A finger in despite. Do I not live 
That thou mayst have less bitter cause to grieve? 
I give thee tears for scorn, and love for hate ; 
And that thy lot may be less desolate 





1 It is obvious that, whether faithful and attached to him or not, she might 
well be alarmed at such a possibility as his suicide, as nothing could be more 
disastrous for her, 
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Than his on whom thou tramplest, I refrain 
From that sweet sleep which medicines all pain. 


These lines, which must surely have been written before the 
supposed discovery of the worst offence, are followed by some which, 
in their vague but emphatic assurance of complete forgiveness, may 
veil a deeper consciousness. 

The last allusion in this poem which can be verified by reference 
to facts is that Harriet, before her final breach with Shelley, had 
induced him to do something which his judgment and conscience 


condemned. He had said before— 
There is but one way 


To peace, and that is truth—which follow ye ! 
and now the maniac’s friends agree that his woe was caused by 
Some deadly change in love 
Of one vowed deeply (which he dreamed not of), 
For whose sake he, it seemed, had fixed a blot 
Of falsehood on his soul, which flourished not 
Save in the light of all-beholding Truth ; 
And, having stamped this canker on his youth, 
She had abandoned him. 

Towards the end of 1813, says Mr. Rossetti, “she had yielded 
to the suggestions of interested persons and importuned him to act 
in ways repugnant to his feelings and convictions.” It is likely that 
the Westbrooks, who were always keenly alive to the advantages of an 
alliance with one in Shelley’s position, had induced him to take 
some step connected with pecuniary matters which he regarded as 
inequitable. We know that Harriet had become fond of dress and 
personal luxuries, and, in fact, spent a good deal of money. 


In those mysteriously mournful lines— 
Oh, child ! 


I would that thine [thy fate] were like to he more mild 

For both our wretched sakes—for thine the most, 

Who feelst already all that thou hast lost 

Without the power to wish it back again, 
the idea would seem to be of Harriet parted from Shelley looking 
back to the days of her purity and her husband’s love, conscious 
that that was a better state, yet now so far astray in conduct and in 
heart that she could not even wish to return to it. Or may it be 
descriptive cf her efforts to retain or to resume her position in her 
husband’s house, though without any revival of her affection for him ? 

The vague conclusion to this story, that “after all she left him,” 

and something of “why they parted, how they met,” is obviously 
inserted as a sort of finish, or a blind, and has no connection with 
the actual truth. 
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If we examine the “ Epipsychidion ” in the same manner as we 
have done “Julian and Maddalo,” we shall find in it, I think, con- 
firmation of the view we have just taken. It has clearly the same 
autobiographical character. There is the same attempt to disguise 
the personal nature of the subject with a fictitious or mystifying 
framework ; the “ advertisement” to the poem states that the writer 
had died whilst preparing to seek a home in the Sporades. But 
under this the real self of Shelley and the real feeling show unmis- 
takably.!. When I say “the real feeling,” I should, in this case, say 
rather the imaginative passion—more dream than waking fact—which 
yet had, like the other, a real object, idealised it is true, and afterwards 
confessed by him to have been “a cloud” and he ‘‘a poor Ixion.” 
There seems to me to run through the “ Epipsychidion” a thread of 
biographical allusions, fine as if drawn out of a fairy web; in plain 
English, a list of his (mostly poetical) affaires de ceur. But it is 
of too vague a kind, and has already given birth to too many 
conflicting interpretations, for me to hazard any fresh theories here, 
where more distinguished critics cannot agree, save, perhaps, to indi- 
cate my own strong belief that “ the cold chaste moon,” who “ young 
and fair” descended and “hid him from his own darkness,” means 
Mary Godwin on his first acquaintance with her, as indeed she 
fondly adopts from him for herself the name of “ Moonshine” in her 
journal after Shelley’s death. If this conjecture be correct, it would 
seem to follow that she who “sat by the well with voice of venomed 
melody” was the unfortunate Harriet, and the other “ mortal forms,” 
in which he “sought the shadow of his idol,” the three ladies of 
Bracknell. And in that case the opening verses which describe his 
early visions of an ideal love point also to their temporary embodi- 
ment in the fair Harriet Grove. But I lay no stress on these sug- 
gestions, nor would I, against other authorities, pronounce positively 
that the two figures in whom I seem to recognise Harriet and Mary 
are not abstractions. I may, however, suggest, as highly probable, 
that the last personal allusion in this string of passionate remem- 
brances is to “ Claire” Claremont, as follows :— 





Thou, too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 
Who drewst the heart of this frail Universe [himself] 





1 It is to be remarked that the only two poems of Shelley’s about the publica- 
tion of which a mystery was made are these two which touch so closely on his 
own private history. ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo” was shown in MS., but not pub- 
lished in his lifetime ; of the ‘‘ Epipsychidion” were printed a few copies, without 
his name, to be seen only by ‘ the esoteric few.” 
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Towards thine own, till, wrecked in that convulsion, 
Alternating attraction and repulsion, 

Thine went astray and that was‘rent in twain— 

© float into our azure heaven again ! 


? 


the Mae Find something to fight about every day,’ 


Shelley’s magic verse. 


the birds. 


being only her step-mother’s child by a previous marriage. 











This young lady,' to whom Shelley was tenderly attached—all the 
more from the painful circumstances which had placed her under his 
protection—lived with him and his wife, with the latter of whom, as 
both of them had hot tempers and Mary was perhaps a little, not 
unnaturally, jealous (her jealousy is very plainly expressed in her 
journal and letters to Shelley in 1814), she was generally on un- 
pleasant terms. In consequence of this state of feeling she left 
them from time to time, and was, in fact, absent at Florence from 
Christmas 1820 till the summer of next year, while Shelley was 
writing the “Epipsychidion” at Pisa, and his letters to Claire 
during that period show how much he regretted her absence. 
Claire’s doggrel couplet in her journal, “ Heigho! the Claire and 
is the funny 
prosaic comment on the state of things so radiantly coloured in 


I know not whether this “reading between the lines” will be 
f regarded as are, by most sane readers, the discoveries made by the 
American conjurer of cypher-secrets buried in Shakspere’s plays ; 
or whether, even if accepted, they will be held worth publishing. 
confess I feel it a pleasure to trace a definite meaning in what, without 
some such clue, might appear to us lovely “nonsense verses” ; 
bright kaleidoscopic figures which do not even form a picture ; 
“tales of little meaning, though the words be” sweet and “strong ” ; 
in short, if we may use such a comparison, musical moans of the 
Mock-Turtle kind; or, to put it more justly, might leave us in 
doubt whether we were listening to the language of the gods or of 


Moreover, it is always interesting to trace the connection between 
a poet’s experiences, both inner and outer, and his utterances ; and 
in Shelley’s case this connection was close and unfailing. 
verses came burning from his heart; for even the ideas of that 
keen and winged intellect were “interpenetrated and red-hot with 
passion ”—he “learnt in suffering, what he taught in song.” 
two things are to be remembered when Shelley is the subject of 
such a study: first, that his poems often body forth only the pas- 
sionate mood of the moment, not the fixed affections of his life—that 


1 She is generally called Mary’s step-sister, but was in fact no relation at all, 
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he could sing himself, it would seem, into a dream of love ; secondly, 
that many of the saddest of these are the offspring, not of some 
actual misfortune, but of that morbidly sensitive temperament, and, 
still more, that deep, innate, often apparently causeless melancholy 
which is the curse of the poetic nature, felt in childhood, in youth, 
and sometimes till old age, not always consciously present, but 
always ready to rise like a dark cloud between itself and all exist- 
ence. 

It is curious how much more realistic, how much closer to actual 
fact and common nature, are the supposed lunatic’s confessions than 
those in the “ Epipsychidion,” though each poem refers to rea! per- 
sons and incidents. The natural conclusion is, that in the first case 
the feeling was real, and only half so in the later, which, indeed, is 
best described in Lady Shelley’s beautiful language as a creation of 
“ radiant mysticism and rapturous melody.” In this the personages 
are the rainbow-creatures of a vision ; in the former they are made 
of human, terribly sentient clay. 

It will be observed that in all the maniac’s complaint there is no 
hint of what, if true, formed the core of the wife’s offence, and was 
the ground of her alienation—a criminal attachment on her part ; it 
was therefore not necessary to mention it in the above commentary. 
This reserve was only part of the profound silence that Shelley pre- 
served on that subject to friends and enemies alike. Nevertheless, 
the allegation forms the real justification of his proceedings in regard 
to her. Professor Dowden has told the tale with great delicacy and 
discretion, passing no sentence, but giving merely the facts, and 
leaving the readers to judge from them, while carefully marking the 
limitations to our means of forming a conclusion from the paucity 
of the facts ascertained. He has had, it seems, access to all the 
documents in possession of Shelley’s descendants, of which Lady 
Shelley says, while rejecting all the various versions given by Shelley’s 
intimate friends, to none of whom, she avers, he confided the truth, 
that they make the story of his life complete, and that few now living, 
save the poet’s children, have ever perused them. And she quotes 
Mary Shelley, who says that if the truth were known about these 
events, “‘ Shelley’s character would stand in fairer and brighter light 
than that of any contemporary.” 

It cannot be said that even now the mysterious story is wholly 
clear. But this much is gained, that, of the account hitherto accepted, 
from which it was impossible to acquit Shelley of gross wrong-doing 
two leading points may be held quite unproved, and the latter at least 
false—that He first deserted her, and that he left her unprovided for; 
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and that, by some now proved facts, an explanation is suggested 
which would show him as something more than cleared from blame. 
That, firmly convinced of her infidelity, he so carefully provided for her, 
allowing her, against his own wishes, to keep the children, continuing 
to the end his kindness to her,' and by his absolute silence shielding 
her to his last days from the world’s reproach at his own expense, 
would prove, instead of cruelty, conduct more tender and mag- 
nanimous than almost any other man’s would have been in his 
case. But our full acquittal of him must depend on the nature 
of his conviction; we cannot accept a belief to which the wish 
was parent, or a morbid fancy in a man like him, liable to 
some strange delusions, as justification ; there must have been assur- 
‘ance grounded on rational evidence. But we do not know his 
grounds, we only know that he always maintained an undoubting 
belief on this head ; and that Godwin has, on independent evidence, 
asserted the same fact. Some reviewers, who would seem more disposed 
to make out a case against Shelley than to attend to facts, assert that 
his belief in Harriet’s misdoing was merely an afterthought, that is, 
after he had separated from her and united himself to Mary, confusing 
apparently a later discovery of Godwin’s as to the dave of the offence 
with the knowledge of the fact in July, defore the separation ; which 
Professor Dowden has made as clear as possible, from a letter of 
“ Claire’s,” in which she states on Mary’s direct authority that Shelley 
had confided this fact to her, and thereby obtained her consent to 
their elopement (p. 424, vol. i.). 

This is all that the biographer tells, and he has probably no more 
to tell. We must give what weight we think due to Godwin’s beliet, 
and to Shelley’s, retained to the last and expressed in his constant 
statement that he had zothing to reproach himself with towards her, 
and most markedly in that solemn statement in answer to Southey’s 
accusation of “ guilt”—‘ I take God to witness, if such a Being is 
now regarding both you and me, and I pledge myself if we meet, as 
perhaps you expect, before Him after death, to repeat the same in 
His presence, that you accuse me wrongfully. I am innocent of ill, 
either done or intended ; the consequences you allude to flowed in 
no respect from me. If you were my friend, I could tell youa 
history that would make you open your eyes ; but I shall certainly 
never make the public my familiar confidant.” 

It is natural to wish to see so great a poet and so noble a thinker 


1 May not the attempts he made to induce her to live with or near him and 
Mary have arisen from a desire to guard her from the fate which eventually befell 
her? 
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freed from the charge of heartless, unmanly conduct, such as would 
give the lie to all the fond eulogies of all his friends and admirers as 
to his high moral qualities, and put him on a level with the selfish 
and cynically unfeeling Byron. But it is equally natural to shrink 
from flinging another and a deeper stain on the name of the poor, 
young, fair, certainly by nature innocent-hearted creature, who atoned 
so terribly for all her errors. Shelley stands on his own ground, and 
can take his chance with the future: he stepped on the world’s 
stage and deliberately braved the world’s sentence ; and now, crowned 
with his genius and fame, he appeals to posterity for the favour that 
genius is sure to win. Harriet has no one and nothing to speak for 
her ; she can only crave to be left to the cleansing waters of oblivion, 
and even these, alas! she cannot obtain. 

But even though we acquit Shelley of blame towards Harriet, we 
cannot wholly acquit him towards Mary. He, a married man, fell 
passionately in love with a young girl, almost a child, won her heart, 
and carried on an affectionate intercourse with her against her 
father’s sanction. Then, as soon as he conceived himself set free 
from his conjugal obligations, he stole this young girl from her home 
to live in a union with him unratified by law, custom, or received 
moral code, cutting her off from father and friends, exposing her to 
shame, calumny, social excommunication, and, if his single pro- 
tection failed her, to poverty, neglect, and solitude—and all this 
when she was too young to know what she was sacrificing or in- 
curring. It is true that in yielding she believed herself to be doing 
no wrong, that he repaired the injury to her as soon as he could, 
that she lived happily with him and never repented what she had 
done, and that, at last, after many struggles and much misery, she 
conquered the world’s esteem. But all this does not diminish our 
sense of Shelley’s first wrong-doing; and we need to remember that 
he was himself young (only twenty-two), impulsive, the dupe of his 
imagination and of ardent impossible theories, that he sincerely 
believed the world’s laws which he was thus defying to be cruel and 
pernicious restraints, that his general feelings were pure and noble, 
and that in this special case the impulse was from a heart athirst for 
love and balked of it, condemned at home to an utterly spoilt lot—in 
a word, to domestic desolation. 

“Dieu sera clément envers le génie” is the dangerous hope 
expressed by a French lady in apology for the errors of her gifted 
kinswoman. But without presuming to go so far, we may say that 
such genius as Shelley’s commonly co-exists with a nature and a 
temperament so utterly different from that of the common run of 
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humanity that it requires more than the ordinary perceptions of right 
and wrong or the average amount of charity to judge of its claims, its 
needs, its temptations, and its sufferings. And when we see that it 
was even so, when we see that genius, not only in his works but in 
every fibre of his being, making his life something apart from that of 
others, something that was clearly swayed by alaw and guided by an 
ideal of his own (a noble one, it must be remembered), we shall feel 
still less inclined to make our own limited experience the rule and 
measure of so unique a nature. 

Finally, in discussing all this tragic history we must remember 
that we are judging the actions of three most immature human 
beings, at an age, to begin with, when others are yet in the school- 
room, and whose story was complete in five or six years. It is 
absurd to judge Harriet as if she were from the first a fully grown, 
experienced woman ; and for Shelley’s early aberrations—the rash 
marriage and rasher connection—the conduct of his father, however 
difficult it was, as we must allow, to manage him otherwise, in 
expelling him at eighteen years old from his home and family, and 
flinging him on the world without restraint and for a while without 
money, is primarily responsible : for Mary there are various excuses 
too obvious to need repeating. The inevitable moral is, that when girls 
and boys are their own sole guides and disposers in such stupendously 
important matters as love and marriage, mischief and misery are the 
probable results. In this case it sent a ghastly streak of tragedy 
through a life that should have been all pure and radiant. 

In a recurrence, before we close, to our original subject, ‘‘ Julian 
and Maddalo,” and this time in a purely poetical point of view, we 
feel the relief of turning from this dim web of dreary suspicions and 
surmises to that which shines ever more and more with indestructible 
certainty—that unparalleled genius of which all the clouds that beset 
his earthly lot only make the lustre more intense. Perhaps the only 
unkind stroke which Fate dealt to that genius was the not giving it 
ten or twenty years more to work in. We have, in several of his 
poems, assurance of the presence, not merely prophecy of the 
development, of powers which, with time and calm and the harden- 
ing and concentration of his mere working faculties, would have 
placed him on the mountain tops with Homer, Dante, and 
Shakspere. No one can read such poetry as this “ Julian and 
Maddalo,” the “‘ Letter to Mrs. Gisborne,” and the “ Cenci,” without 
seeing that, as well as the gift of sublime abstraction which belongs 
to that mystical imagination that, like a “‘ creature of the elements,” 
flies up into the empyrean, he possessed also, though less developed, 
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that easy grasp of earthly things, that firm concrete touch, which, 
joined with the former gift, make up the twofold nature of the true 
divine poet. We rarely find these two natures combined in the 
perfect balance required for such pre-eminence. One or the other 
is comparatively deficient, as in Aschylus, Spenser, Milton, and 
Victor Hugo, the earthly side, and in Chaucer, Burns, Byron, and 
Keats,! the spiritual. In Calderon, Goethe, Wordsworth, the two 
elements are present and beautifully mingled, but neither perhaps ina 
transcendent degree ; though we say this with a remembrance of 
some immortal passages which seem to silence our presumptuous 
judgment, and give to them at least the same potential claim as we 
assign to Shelley. But they lived to the utmost tether of their 
power ; they did all that was in them to do ; Shelley wanted not the 
power, but the time. Many of our great poets’ greatest works were 
composed at or after fifty years cld. Dante, before the “ Divina 
Commedia,” which was begun after he was thirty-five, had written 
nothing which but for that would have been held to make him 
immortal ; and Shelley was not yet thirty when he added to his 
other immortalities his last of all, the “Triumph of Life.” In this 
we see not only in conception and form an inspiration—it is more 
that than an imitation—from the “ Divina Commedia,” but in the 
treatment a strength and distinctness of touch, together with a 
splendour of imagery, which give him at least a momentary eagle’s 
station but little below the peak on which stands the poet of all the 
worlds, past, present, and to come. 

The truth is, Shelley is no less a thinker than a singer, an 
observer as well as a dreamer. And this poet, the abysses of whose 
thought are scarcely veiled by the rich entanglement of the images 
that grow around them, who paints nature with such glowing colours 
that if his pictures ever seem obscure it is that they are “dark with 
excessive light,” whose strains now vibrate with cries of human love, 
wrath, and suffering, now like a trumpet’s voice ring of liberty, 
fortitude, self-sacrifice, who makes divine truths visible to us through 
a splendour of metaphor—this is he whom some recent critics have 
qualified as “possessed of a thin ethereal poetic genius.” Of this 
astounding characterisation only one explanation seems possible— 
that such critics have read nothing of Shelley’s but the “Ode toa 
Skylark.” 





ARABELLA SHORE. 


' To the case of Keats applies, in a still higher degree, what we say of Shelley; 
he died too early to show all that he was. ‘There was in him a richness of genius 
that might have developed in almost any direction. 
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THE CONTINUITY OF CELLULAR 
VITALITY. 


LL organic matter, the substance of animals and vegetables, 
whether they be living or dead, is ultimately composed of 
cells, each of which is itself a living entity. This is the fundamental 
distinction between organic and inorganic matter. Though an 
animal when it dies or a vegetable when uprooted may be said to 
lose its collective vitality, the cells of which it is composed do not 
immediately lose their vitality ; the substance of the animal or 
plant remains organic until decomposition sets in. This cellular 
vitality (the subject of this paper) vanishes in the process of decom- 
position, and it is generally assumed that it simply ceases to exist, 
and that the matter and force of the decomposing substance alone 
remain. It is my purpose to combat this assumption, and to 
demonstrate that this cellular vitality has a continuous indestructible 
existence, just as matter and energy are known to have a continuous 
indestructible existence. From my point of view, all organic matter, 
all cellular matter, is composed of three elements—matter, energy, 
and vitality, the latter being as distinct from energy as energy is 
distinct from matter. Our consciousness tells us very plainly that 
this is so, but science has had grave doubts upon the point. 

All cells are very similar in whatever species of organic matter 
they may be found. The cells in a log of timber are very similar to 
those in the eye of a living eagle. This appears strange, but science 
assures us that it is true, and it is important in this connection, 
because it gives a degree of homogeneity to cellular phenomena. 

Another important point to bear in mind is the distinction 
between animals and vegetables. Though it is almost impossible to 
say in every case, This organism is a vegetable and this an animal, yet 
there is a broad line of distinction. A vegetable can apparently 
draw its sustenance from inorganic matter and energy only; an 
animal, on the other hand, requires organic vitalised matter for its 


) A Paper read before the Birmingham Philosophical Society, April 8, 1886. 
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sustenance. It was this distinction (pointed out very clearly in 
Professor Drummond’s work on “ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World”) which drew my attention to this subject. I could not 
accept his inferences, and instead have arrived at those I am about 
to submit. 

We will examine the phenomena of decomposition, and see if 
we cannot find strong indications of the continuity of cellular 
vitality. 

The different processes of decomposition of organic matter may 
be divided into three classes—decomposition by digestion, when an 
animal digests organic matter for food; decomposition by putre- 
faction, with which fermentation is closely allied ; and, thirdly, de- 
composition by combustion or other violent application of inorganic 
force. Let us consider these separately. 

1. Decomposition by digestion—As we have seen, an animal 
organism requires organic matter for its sustenance—that is, matter 
endowed with cellular vitality. Further than that (speaking generally), 
the more highly vitalised the organic matter the better is it fitted for 
animal food. For instance, seeds, fruit, roots, eggs, milk, and flesh, 
the most highly vitalised vegetable and animal products, form the best 
foodstuffs for the higher animals; and the more highly vitalised 
these are the better. I mean that a fine sample of wheat will make 
more nutritious bread, a young healthy cow will yield better milk, 
and an ox in the prime of his youth a better steak than can be 
derived from less highly vitalised samples of the same species. 

Does this not lead to the inference that the vitality of the organic 
matter is an important factor in its qualification for animal food, and 
to the further inference that the vitality is in fact transferred in the 
process of assimilation from the organic matter consumed to the 
organism consuming, which, as it were, absorbs the vitality of the food 
in order to sustain its own vitality, in the same way that it absorbs the 
matter and inorganic energy of the food to sustain its own substance 
and physical energy ? 

Analysts do not regard it in this simple light. They ignore 
vitality in food, and look only to matter and energy; they tell us that 
certain constituent elements are necessary in food, and that the 
particular articles I mentioned contain these in considerable pro- 
portions; but they cannot make food out of its constituent elements, 
or if they can make it they cannot digest it. They have to admit that 
it requires a vegetable to prepare the food foran animal. They cannot 
do without the life, and yet they ignore it and talk about the mysteries 
of protein matter. 
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In the process of decomposition by digestion it would seem, 
therefore, that the cellular vitality of the decomposing substance is 
absorbed by the digesting organism. 

2. Decomposition by putrefaction—This has been conclusively 
shown by Professor Tyndall and others to take place only in the 
presence of organic germs, atmospheric or otherwise. Professor 
Tyndall’s experiments were directed to test the question of spon- 
taneous generation. He made decoctions of hay, beef, and many 
other organic substances, and he found that when sufficient care 
was used to exclude all organic germs from these decoctions, no 
generation and no putrefaction occurred. The plain inference from 
this is that organic matter retains its cellular vitality until attacked 
by an organism capable of absorbing and utilising that vitality, and 
this is a perfect talisman to the inference we previously drew that an 
animal organism required, and in the process of assimilation absorbed, 
vitality from its food. 

So far, I think, I may claim that I have been fairly and squarely 
laying foundations in fact, and that I have barely raised my edifice 
above that solid ground. Having such foundations, I take the liberty 
of indicating the outline of the superstructure which they seem to me 
to be capable of carrying. 

We could not very well stop at the point now reached even if we 
would. We find animal organisms requiring the vitality of organic 
matter for their sustenance, and we find organic matter refusing 
(except under the application of violent force) to yield up its vitality 
to any but a living organism, the inference we draw being that 
cellular vitality is as indestructible as matter and energy, and the 
corollary to that is that it cannot be built up out of nothing. 

But we have two difficulties to face: one, the apparent loss of 
vitality in the case of decomposition by combustion ; the other, the 
apparent faculty of vegetables to build up vitality out of nothing. 
Let us face these difficulties boldly, and, remembering that we are 
treading in new paths, and are dealing with a subject about which we 
know scientifically but very little, let us simply observe the phe- 
nomena, and if strange combinations present themselves, do not let 
us cast them aside as absurd before we have well considered them. 

Take decomposition by combustion first. In this case the vitality 
is apparently destroyed, and we have no animal organism at hand to 
absorb it. Science has accounted for the matter and energy of the 
decomposing organic substance, but has entirely lost sight of the 
cellular vitality. On the other hand, there is a product of the com- 
bustion which is also unaccounted for by science, and which is of so 
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subtle a nature that it seems to be entirely immaterial, and to have 
no connection with the physical forces. May we not connect the 
two—the unaccountable loss of cellular vitality with the unaccountable 
presence of the subtle essence, odour ? 

Odour must not be confounded with gas. Science knows little 
about it but its negative qualities. A plant may emit a powerful 
odour for a lengthened period without the slightest apparent loss of 
weight or substance. Odour has no chemical properties and no 
energy. It corresponds with nothing but organisms, yet its effect 
upon them is very powerful and exceedingly subtle. The wonder- 
fully keen sense of smell in dogs and carrion birds is well known. 
The subtlety of the odour is perhaps more wonderful than the 
subtlety of the sense, for we have no analogy to it in our experience. 
Odours, at any rate, are not to be despised. Nothing is more pleasant 
than an agreeable odour, nothing more deadly than a poisonous one, 
in which all things evil seem to propagate. A nauseous odour will 
render some peculiarly susceptible people unconscious. I feel, 
therefore, that I am doing no violence to facts in assuming provision- 
ally that the vitality of organic matter decomposed by heat or violent 
chemical action escapes into space, and frequently, though not 
necessarily, presents itself to our consciousness in the form of odour. 

Now let us consider the problem of vegetable growth. One grain 
of wheat can build a whole plant with perhaps a thousand grains, 
each endowed with as much vitality as the parent seed had. Have 
plants alone acquired the art of making bricks without straw, or do 
they absorb vitality from space, into which we are assuming that some 
of it escapes? This may perhaps be regarded as a bold supposition 
merely made to bridge a difficulty, but let us see if it has any support 
from facts. 

Referring to the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” I find, under the 
heading ‘“‘ Biology—Vegetable,” the following passage : “ Plants are 
the hewers of wood and drawers of water for other living things. 
And this property which they so largely possess of constructing from 
materials not directly available for animal nutrition substances which 
are so, is found to be uniformly attended with the presence of a 
peculiar green colouring matter known as chlorophyl, with which a 
portion of the protoplasm of their cells is tinged.” This is all that 
science (dealing with matter and energy only) can tell us about it. 
A peculiar green colouring matter called chlorophyl does this 
legerdemain business ; and upon this information Professor Tyndall is 
bold enough to assert that “ the formation of a plant or an animal 
is, in the eyes of many scientific thinkers, a purely mechanical 
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problem, which differs from the problems of ordinary mechanics in 
the smallness of its masses and the complexity of the processes 
involved.” Yet in another place he quotes from Professor Lister 
as follows: “We know that it is one of the chief peculiarities of 
living structures that they possess extraordinary powers of effecting 
chemical changes in materials in their vicinity out of all proportion 
to their energy as chemical compounds.” Why does he ignore 
vitality in this way, while its effects are so patent and so unaccount- 
able on any merely material basis ? 

My theory leads to the suggestion that the vegetable cell, by 
means of its vitality and through the instrumentality of its external 
chlorophyl, has the power under favourable conditions of absorbing 
free vitality out of space, and thus of building up the vitality of the 
plant ; and, in the admitted ignorance of science, I submit that the 
suggestion is at least worthy of consideration. 

The idea of free vitality uncombined with matter and energy is 
not a great stretch of imagination. We know matter and energy 
uncombined with vitality, and we know that terrestrial matter and 
energy can only retain vitality within a certain range of temperature, 
but this, I believe, is rather because the material structure of cells is 
ruptured by extreme temperatures than because the vitality itself is 
destroyed. 

To my mind science demands a far greater stretch of imagination 
when it assumes that space is filled with an imponderable material 
which it calls “ether,” and which has no material properties. Science 
wants something that can vibrate, and thus transmit light, heat, 
magnetism, and other vibratory energy, but with its most delicate 
instruments it cannot find anything, so it imagines, not an immaterial, 
but a material ether. 

Materialists cannot understand how vibrations can be transmitted 
through an immaterial medium, and rather than doubt the capacity 
of their understandings they prefer to imagine that facts are not as 
they appear. But why must they have a material medium? I doubt 
if matter can rightly be said to transmit vibrations. Rather by its 
inertia it presents resistance to them and dissipates them, such 
vibrations only as it cannot dissipate being transmitted, and this not 
by virtue of the material but of the immaterial medium. 

Faraday appears to be almost the only eminent modern scientist 
who has escaped this extraordinary conclusion. 

Clerk Maxwell, an exponent of the material ether theory, uses 
the following words in the concluding paragraph of his work on 
electricity and magnetism : “ In fact, whenever energy is transmitted 
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from one body to another in time, there must be a medium or sub- 
stance in which the energy exists after it leaves one body and before 
it reaches the other, for energy, as Toricelli remarked, is a quint- 
essence of so subtle a nature that it cannot be contained in any 
vessel except the utmost substance of material things.” 

Faraday’s theory was that of lines of force having a physical 
existence without any material medium. The following passages will 
illustrate his meaning :— 

“The view,” he says, “which I am so bold as to put forth con- 
siders, therefore, radiation as a high species of vibration in the 
lines of force which are known to connect particles and also masses 
of matter together. It endeavours to dismiss the ether but not the 
vibrations.” He further speaks of “ a vibration of the line of force 
accounting for the phenomena of radiation.” And again, “I conceive 
that when a magnet is in free space there is such a medium (mag- 
netically speaking) around it. What that surrounding magnetic 
medium may be I cannot tell—perhaps the ether.” He also refers 
to “physical lines of magnetic force corresponding (in having a real 
existence) to the rays of light.” And lastly, ‘‘ For my own part, con- 
cerning the relation of a vacuum to the magnetic force and the 
general character of magnetic phenomena external to the magnet, I 
am more inclined to the notion that in the transmission of the force 
there is such an action external to the magnet, than that the effects are 
merely attraction and repulsion at a distance. Such an action may 
be a function of the ether, for it is not at all unlikely that if there 
be an ether it should have other uses than simply the conveyance of 
radiation.” Faraday, you will notice, is dealing with magnetic force, 
but it is surmised that the same medium transmits all the radiant 
forces. 

Newton held a similar view to this. In his letter to Bentley he 
says, ‘‘ It is inconceivable that inanimate brute matter should, with- 
out the mediation of something else which is not material, operate 
upon and affect other matter without mutual contact, as it must do 
if gravitation in the sense of Epicurus be essential and inherent in it. 
That gravity should be innate, inherent, and essential to matter, so 
that one body can act upon another at a distance through a 
vacuum, without the medium of anything else, by and through 
which their action and force may be conveyed from one to another, 
is to me so great an absurdity that I believe no man who has in 
philosophical matters a competent faculty of thinking can ever fall 
into it.” 

From which rather involved passage I gather that Newton most 
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positively concluded that a medium was required to transmit 
gravitative energy, and that that medium could not be a material 
one. 

Of these two theories I submit that that of an immaterial ether 
is the one that squares with the facts. 

The ether has none of the powers, properties, or weaknesses of 
matter except (if it be an exception) this capacity for transmitting 
vibrations. It is imponderable, it has no chemical energy, and no 
dimensions, for it is infinite ; it is absolutely and perfectly transparent 
and absolutely and perfectly elastic. The light from the most distant 
stars is transmitted without the slightest interruption or diminution, 
our power of discerning such being limited only by the condition of 
our immediate atmosphere and the capacity of our instruments. Its 
properties remain unchanged, whether it be subject to the intense 
cold of interstellar space or to the intense heat at the surfaces of 
suns. The most delicate instruments have never been able to detect 
it in any way, or to detect in it any of the properties of matter. It 
has no inertia, it creates no friction. 

To the theory of an immaterial, but at the same time actually 
existing, ether there is none of these objections ; the only question is, 
Could such a medium transmit vibrations? Why could it not? 
Vibrations are transmitted apparently by such a medium. Faraday 
and Newton were satisfied with an immaterial medium ; why cannot 
we be also? 

I have already suggested that free vitality, the source of vegetable 
vitality, exists in space ; and though it is neither matter nor energy, we 
have reason to believe that it has an objective reality, for our con- 
viction of the objective reality of matter and of physical energy is 
based mainly upon the fact that we cannot in the slightest degree 
alter their quantities. If it be true, as we have inferred, that 
cellular vitality is indestructible, the same argument applies to such 
vitality. In its free state it nevertheless exists. 

Is it then unreasonable to assume that free vitality and the ether 
are at least intimately connected, perhaps one and the same trans- 
mitting vibrations? Faraday assumed the existence of an immaterial 
ether without any proof of its indestructibility, and remember that 
he surmised “that it is not at all unlikely that, if there be an ether, it 
should have other uses than simply the conveyance of radiation.” 
Moreover, it is well known that there is an intimate relation between 
vibrations and the phenomena of consciousness (the prime attribute 
of organic vitality), and from this it may be inferred that a similar 
relation exist between vibrations and free vitality. 
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In this connection the only physical attribute of odours known to 
science is very interesting. Though so subtle, and to all appearances 
immaterial, odours can intercept the vibrations of heat in considerable 
quantities. I quote from Professor Tyndall again. ‘“ The absorp- 
tion,” he says, “ of heat by a tube full of dry air being 1, that of the 
odour of patchouli ditfused in it is 30, that of lavender 6o, that of 
rosemary 174, while that of aniseed amounts to 372.” He further 
remarks, “ It would be idle to speculate on the quantities of matter 
concerned in these actions.” There I cordially agree with him. It 
would not only be idle but absolutely without result. But I would 
carry the matter a little farther, and inquire what becomes of the heat 
thus intercepted. The interception of such a quantity of heat by any 
material would inevitably result in a rise of temperature, but an im- 
material odour cannot rise in temperature. How then can the 
disappearance of the heat be accounted for? I have suggested 
that odour is a’ peculiar form of free vitality, and I now submit 
that it is free vitality in a certain state of vibration which renders it 
capable of neutralising in some degree the waves of heat. That 
vibrations can and do thus neutralise each other is a phenomenon 
well known to science. 

I regard this property of odour as a very strong support to my 
theory. It strengthens the proofs of the connection which we have 
inferred to exist between cellular vitality and odour, between odour 
and free vitality, and between free vitality and vibrations. 

Let me recapitulate. The fact that animal life requires highly 
vitalised organic matter for its sustenance, and the phenomena of 
decomposition by putrefaction had led to the inference that cellular 
vitality was not destroyed but transferred only in the process of 
decomposition, and (to complete the theory and make it correspond 
with the phenomena presented by matter and energy) the further 
inference was drawn that cellular vitality was indestructible by any 
means, and that it could not be created out of nothing. In support of 
this inference we find that on decomposition of organic matter by com- 
bustion there is an immaterial product called “odour” unaccounted 
for by material science, and this escapes into space. We found that 
plants manufactured their organic substance by means of their external 
chlorophyl, the operations of which are beyond the ken of material 
science. We find that science wants a perfect vibrating medium with- 
out any material property in space for the purpose of transmitting 
vibratory energy, and we find an intimate relation existing between 
vitality and vibrations in the phenomena of consciousness, and we 
further find an intimate relation between odour and heat vibrations. 
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Perhaps the strongest argument of all in support of the conclusions 
at which I have arrived is the nescience of material science about the 
phenomena I have referred to, and the intimate correspondence be- 
tween them and consciousness. The effect upon our consciousness 
of the vibrations which convey heat and light is a very different thing 
from the effect of the same vibrations upon matter, but material science 
knows nothing of the difference. Odour, though so palpable to 
consciousness, corresponds with nothing else except the vibrations 
of ether transmitting heat. Material science admits its inability to 
explain the phenomena of vegetable growth and of digestion, and 
indeed of organic phenomena generally, and is completely puzzled by 
the spontaneous activity which all life exhibits in strong contrast to 
the inertia of inorganic matter. We know very well that we live and 
are pervaded with a something which is entirely different from and 
infinitely superior to matter and energy. Material science knows 
nothing of the sort, and would fain persuade us that our insight is a 
vain delusion. 

It would be interesting to draw practical and philosophical con- 
clusions from the theory which I have propounded, or, may I say, 
from the facts which I have laid bare, but space does not permit. 
I will conclude by quoting Tyndall once more, this time in a fine 
passage where his poetic feeling has made him a better philosopher 
than all his scientific experience. 

“ Nature,” he says, “is not an aggregate of independent parts, 
but an organic whole. If you open a piano and sing into it a certain 
string will respond. Change the pitch of your voice; the first string 
ceases to vibrate, but another replies. Change again the pitch ; the 
first two strings are silent, while another resounds. Now, in altering 
the pitch you simply change the form of the motion communicated 
by your vocal chords to the air, one string responding to one form 
and another to another. And thus is sentient man acted on by 
nature, the optic, the auditory, and other nerves of the human body 
being so many strings differently tuned, and responsive to different 
forms of the universal power.” 

H. M, GOODMAN. 
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ON PREFACES. 


_— make a fair start is as difficult in literature as in life; and 

among the innumerable difficulties of book-making, this, of the 
introduction between the writer and his readers, is undoubtedly the 
hardest, as it is the most inevitable task. 

Every writer knows how much depends upon this first appearance, 
by which the rest of his book will probably be judged, and very 
carefully he has composed, balanced, and criticised its opening 
sentences. If, occasionally, they have given him pleasure, he has 
grown suspicious of that frame of mind, and has been prompted to 
follow the college tutor’s advice which Dr. Johuson quoted, and run 
his pen right through them. In short, he feels himself in the 
position of the extempore preacher, who, however ready and 
experienced, takes good care that his exordium shall have been so 
well prepared as to be known by heart ; for when once the beginning 
is accomplished, the rest is comparatively easy. 

The want of a medium to effect this introduction between the 
writer and his readers is, however, not felt by every author. There 
are those who, having something to say, will say it to the world at 
large without fear of criticism, or demand for personal sympathy ; 
while others—by far the more numerous class—require space, and 
often large space, for an explanation of themselves, their work and 
their motives in undertaking it. And the refuge of such is the 
Preface. 

It may of course be said that the egoism of authors finds vent in 
their prefaces ; and yet, were there no such legitimate vent, many 
books would be without some really interesting and instructive 
pages, and many readers would miss their only opportunity for 
making a kind of personal acquaintance with their authors. Indeed, 
it must be acknowledged that literature would be altogether the 
loser if such introductions had never been found necessary ; and 
further, it has not unfrequently been the case that these pages— 
coloured as they sometimes are by personal reminiscences, opening 
the door of insight into opinions political, social, theological—have 
created a considerable desire to read what follows. 
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Whether every book should have a preface, or not, is a question 
which we do not feel competent to decide. There are weighty 
arguments to be brought forward on both sides ; @ priori we are 
inclined to pronounce in its favour, and yet, in many instances, we 
find it difficult to justify their existence. Addison, a sure guide in 
literary details, has declared himself to be on the side of “ prefatory 
discourses” generally, and these of a distinctly personal character. 
The “Spectator” introduces himself to the reader in the following 
words : 

‘*T have observed that a reader seldom peruses a book with pleasure, until he 
knows whether the writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like nature, that 
conduce very much to the right understanding of an author. To gratify this 
curiosity, which is so natural to a reader, I design this paper, and my next, as 
prefatory discourses to my following writings, and shall give some account in them 
of the several persons that are engaged in this work.” 

There is therefore little doubt that the lively picture of the 
“Spectator’s ” habits and peculiarities which follows is not wholly 
imaginary, and that in describing the “most profound silence” by 
which, says he, he distinguished himself from infancy, Addison was 
revealing that hesitancy of language, and difficulty in expressing his 
thoughts in general conversation, from which he himself suffered in 
so remarkable a degree. For it is a well-attested fact that, with all 
his literary ability, and the fascination of his society when it could 
be enjoyed ¢é/e-a-téte, he was “constantly at a loss for what was 
called the current coin of conversation;” and, speaking of his 
deficiency in that respect, there is the well-known story of his own 
remark, that “ he could draw bills for a thousand pounds without a 
guinea in his pocket.” 

If the “ Spectator’s” advice were to be followed literally, the 
biographers of all times would know where to look for details of the 
most interesting kind; nor would they have occasion, in the per- 
formance of their task, to contend either with overweening vanity, or 
still more provoking modesty. History, also, would become more 
real as it became more truly personal; and as ours is avowedly the 
age of writing (rather than of reading), there would be handed down 
to futurity a long series of records more curious than the pages of 
romance, and with illustrations more faithful to life than a gallery of 
family portraits.! 

* Of the same nature as such a scheme of universal autobiographical prefaces 
for the profit of futurity, is a practice now adopted at the Bodleian, where the 


librarian is reported to preserve specimens of dinner menus and Christmas cards 
as curiosities of the day. 
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Following for the time the theory that every book should have a 
preface, comes the fact that prefaces are to be found in works of 
every branch of English literature. It is easier to divide them asa 
whole into classes, than to bring particular instances strictly within 
the limits of such special divisions. Speaking broadly, however, 
prefaces may be classed as explanatory, biographical, critical, 
historical (in the sense of containing allusions to events of historical 
interest), autobiographical, and editorial (as those to editions, or to 
translations, of various works, selected, arranged, or merely presented 
by a different writer). Besides these, there are the prefaces to 
second, third—or, indeed, any number of editions of works original 
or edited, which are often delightfully personal, giving us little 
glimpses of harmless vanity, while expressing a modest and well- 
feigned surprise that the book has been so well received. There is 
also a large class of prefaces to which it is difficult to affix an 
expressive title : those to plays, poems, and novels. Nor must the 
preface Comical be omitted, which, although it furnishes a somewhat 
scanty list, deserves honourable mention. 

It is as impossible to deal fully with each separate division as to 
give a complete catalogue of prefaces; but it may be interesting to 
notice, incidentally, some of them— prefaces which might be grouped 
in one or other of the classes enumerated above. Neither will an 
attempt be made to present a list of them in their chronological 
order; for one instance will suggest another, which might not 
necessarily belong to the same or to the following period. It will 
be readily understood that this selection is a difficult task, since it is 
tempting to multiply these quotations to an indefinite degree, and it 
is quite conceivable that they would soon swell inio a large volume. 
But a history of prefaces does not yet seem to have been required. 

Their most ancient form was that of the Epistie Dedicatory, in 
which, while the author presented the result of his labours to some 
gracious patron, or to some relative or intimate friend, he would 
generally give an outline of his plan, its origin, or an explanation of 
the object which he had in view. Plays, poems, and romances had 
these epistles, as well as works of a serious or critical character. 
They are generally well worth reading, for often we come upon 
passages in them which are of purely personal interest, or which 
seem to throw a sudden and vivid side-light upon the history of the 
times in which they were written. We shali take the opportunity of 
quoting some of these a little later on. 

The preface “ to the reader” was perhaps first adopted because it 
was found to fill a want, which could not be supplied by the Epistle 
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Dedicatory alone. The patron was not always learned enough, or on 
sufficiently familiar terms with the writer to appreciate an account of 
his difficulties and his studies ; he could not be expected to triumph 
with him when those difficulties were overcome, and those studies 
were brought to the desired result. ‘The “reader” was a vague and 
unknown, but, possibly, intensely sympathetic person ; and if, on the 
other hand, he had only taken up the book for the purposes of hostile 
criticism, it was but fair to both that a word of warning should be 
addressed to him, and that in furnishing him with the author’s own 
weapons—a goodly list of authorities and arguments—he should be 
given to understand in yet plainer language that his judgment was 
neither respected nor feared. This form of preface (to the general 
reader) is to be found originally in conjunction with the Epistle 
Dedicatory, which it supplemented, and afterwards entirely superseded. 
The dedication was then completely separated from the preface, and 
became gradually shorter and more natural in expression, till it finally 
took the simple form which it bears at the present day. On the 
other hand, the preface became longer and more and more elaborate, 
till, in Dr. Johnson’s time, it had all the characteristics of a critical 
essay. As, for instance, his own preface to his edition of Shakespeare, 
to which he added four others, of the same scope, by Shakespeare’s 
other editors, Pope, Theobald, Sir Thomas Hanmer, and Dr. War- 
burton ; while the first four volumes of what are now known as his 
Lives of the Poets were published by the booksellers of London 
as “ Prefaces biographical and critical to the most eminent of the 
English Poets;”—what Johnson himself humorously called his 
“Little Lives and little Prefaces to a little edition of the English 
Poets.” 

Dryden, who was considered unrivalled in the composition of the 
Epistle Dedicatory, draws from an appareritly inexhaustible store of 
learned and ingenious flattery.!' His plays, which have both epistles 
dedicatory and prefaces,” are generally addressed to some nobleman 
whose gifts, learning, and condescension are extolled in extravagant 
language, the author revelling in the most abject manner in the 
contrast which he draws between his patron and his own humble 
self. It is difficult to avoid a comparison of such a ridiculous 


1 For another view of the matter, that Dryden was sometimes “ laughing in 
his sleeve” at those whom he flattered, see Lives of the Poets-Laureate, by W. S. 
Austin and J, Ralph, p. 180. 

? After leaving Cambridge, when in very needy circumstances, ‘‘ one of his 
sources of income was to write prefaces for Herringman, the bookseller.” (/did, 
p. 145.) 
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effusion as the dedication of Dryden’s Don Sebastian to Philip, 
Earl of Leicester, and Spenser’s celebrated dedication of his Faery 
Queen to Elizabeth, which Dean Church rightly pronounces the 
“boldest perhaps ever penned.” John Dryden protests : 

‘* Far be it from me (my most noble Lord) to think, that anything which my 
meanness can produce, should be worthy to be offered to your Patronage ; or that 
ought which I can say of you should recommend you farther to the Esteem of good 
Men in this present Age, or to the Veneration which will certainly be paid you by 
Posterity.” 

Elizabeth’s “ most hvmble servant, Edmvnd Spenser,” 

** Doth, in all hvmilitie, 
Dedicate, present, and consecrate 
These his labovrs, 
To live with the eternitie of her fame.” 


But Dryden must not be dismissed before note has been taken of 
some of the excellences which are undoubtedly to be found in several 
of his prefaces. They contain such sound criticism of the art of 
dramatic poetry, that it seems strange that the plays themseives should 
be so devoid of those very beauties at which he evidently aimed. 
They are generally dull, and invariably coarse: nor do we feel 
astonished when we read the account of its reception, which he gives 
us in the preface to Don Sebastian, We cannot but admire the 
conduct of the audience, who, although “ the Poem was insupportably 
too long,” seem to have endured it “with so much patience,” and to 
have been “weary with so much good nature and silence.” But 
“ Mr. Betterton ” having “ judiciously lopt” the play, Dryden prepares 
them to expect “ somewhat more masterly” arising to their view than 
in most, if not any, of his former tragedies. 

** There isa more noble daring in the Figures, . . . and besides this some 
newnesses of English, translated from the beauties of Modern Tongues, as well as 
from the Elegancies of the Latin; and here and there some old words are 
sprinkled, which for their significance and sound, deserv’d not to be antiquated ; 
such as we often find in Sallust amongst the Roman Authors, and in Milton’s 
Paradise amongst ours; though perhaps the latter instead of sprinkling, has 
dealt them with too free a hand, even sometimes to the obscuring of his sense.” 

One of the most interesting prefatory letters is that which 
accompanies Sir Thomas More’s Ufofia. It is from him to his 
friend in Antwerp, Peter Giles, his “ dearest Peter Giles,” as he calls 
him, by whom and Erasmus the manuscript was “ placed in the 
hands of Thierry Martins for publication at Louvain,”! towards the 
close of the year 1516. Peter Giles, or “ A°gidius,” as his learned 


1 This quotation is from Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers, in which is a full 
account of the U/ofia. See pp. 304-316. 
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correspondents used to address him, was the friend of Erasmus as 
well as of More, and it was in his presence, at More’s house in 
Antwerp, as he relates (of which city Peter Giles was a native), that 
the conversations with the mythical “ Raphael Hythloday of the best 
state of a Common-Wealth” took place, More having been previously 
introduced to this “Stranger” by Peter Giles, one day as he was 
“‘ returning home from Mass at St. Maries, which is the chief Church, 
and the most frequented of any in Antwerp.” There is also reference 
made in this letter to a servant of Sir Thomas More’s, John Clement 
by name, who, it appears, was present when the “ discourses ” took 
place, and by which he profited to the extent of disagreeing with his 
master’s memory of certain facts in them—notably of the breadth of 
the Bridg over Anider at Amaurot. 

It is easy to form a vivid picture of the activity of More’s daily 
life from this letter to Peter Giles, for in it he complains very sorrow- 
fully of the little leisure he could snatch for writing from days “ spent 
on other Men’s Affairs,” in “‘ pleading and hearing, and in judging or 
composing of Causes, in waiting on some Men upon Business, and on 
others out of Respect.” He was a man witha keen sense of duty in 
his private, as well as in his public life : 


‘* All the time which I can gain to myself is that which I steal from my Sleep 
and my Meals,” in which (‘‘ meat’’), as he remarks above, ‘* many do waste almost 
as much of their time, as in Sleep, which consumes very near the half of our Life.” 


What time he can spare from public life he devotes to his “ Family 
at home,” and not to his study : 

‘*T must talk with my Wife, and chat with my Children, and I have somewhat to 
say to my Servants ; for all these things I reckon as a part of Business, except a 
Man will resolve to be a Stranger at Home: and with whomsoever either Nature, 
Chance, or Choice has engaged a Man, in any Commerce, he must endeavour to 
make himself as acceptable to those about him as he possibly can; using still such 
a temper in it, that he may not spoil them by an excessive gentleness, so that his 
Servants may not become his Masters.” 


That the relations between servants and masters were in those 
days less distant than they are now, is evident from the interest which 
John Clement had inspired in More. He says: 


‘* You know he was present with us, as I think he ought to be at every con- 
versation that may be of use to him, for I promise myself great Matters from the 
progress he has so early made in the Greek and Roman learning.’ ! 





' For another instance of this kind, see Boswell’s account of Johnson's 
‘sincere regard” for a still humbler dependant—his ‘‘ faithful negro servant, 
Francis Barbour.” He was ‘‘so desirous of his further improvement, that he now 
(1768) placed him at a school at Bishop Stortford, in Hertfordshire.” Master and 
servant corresponded regularly. As Boswell observes, ‘this humane attention 
does Johnson’s heart much honour.” 
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Owing to the overwhelming cares of More’s life the book’s com. 
pletion had been delayed almost a year, “ whereas,” he tells Peter 
Giles, “no doubt you look’d for it within six Weeks.” He does not 
seem to have any particular desire to appear before the public in 
print. If “Raphael” disapproves, he is willing to abandon the un- 
dertaking : 

‘¢T am so little fond of appearing in print upon this occasion, that if he dislikes 
it, I will lay it aside ; And even though he should approve of it, I am not posi- 
tively determined as to the publishing of it. Men’s tastes differ much ; some are 
of so morose a Temper, so sour a disposition, and make such absurd Judgments of 
Things, that Men of chearful and lively Tempers, who indulge their Genius, seem 
much more happy, than those who waste their time and strength in order to the 


publishing some Book, that tho of itself it might be useful or pleasant, yet 
instead of being well received, will be sure to be either loathed at, or censured.” 


The method of these ignorant critics is thus condemned : 


‘¢ And some, when they meet in Taverns, take upon them among their Cups to 
pass Censures very freely on all Writers ; and with a supercilious liberty to con- 
demn everything that they do not like : in which they have the advantage that a 
bald Man has, who can catch hold of another by the Hair, while the other cannot 
return the like upon him. They are safe as it were of Gunshot, since there is 
nothing in them considerable enough to be taken hold of.” 


The Ufopia, we learn from the preface to the translation of it 
which appeared in 1684, had been “once translated into English 
not long after it was written,” probably “ by Sir Thomas More himself.” 
This second translation does not bear its writer’s name, but we are 
justified in concluding that it must have been done by one who was 
practised in this particular art, of which, indeed, he seems to have 
had a high opinion, for his preface opens with the remark : 

‘* There is no way of writing so proper, for the refining and polishing a Lan- 
guage, as the translating of Books into it, if he that undertakes it, has a competent 
skill of the one Tongue, and is a Master of the other,” &c. 


A criticism of the development of the English language follows, 
and Sir Francis Bacon, who is quoted as the “first that writ our 
Language correctly ; as he is still our best Author,” is yet censured 
as having “in some places Figures so strong,!that they could not pass 
now before a severe Judg.” Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher 
are cited as the masters of the drama, although the cautious translator 
takes care not to “ provoke the present Masters of the Stage ” by an 
invidious comparison between them and those of the “ last Age.” 

He chooses not to enter into a lengthy, criticismfof the book, and 
he even seems anxious to absolve the author from‘what might be con- 
sidered a confession of his own social theories in the pages of Utopia. 
He cannot believe that “More himself went in heartily to that 
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which is the chief basis of his U¢ofia, the taking away of all Property, 
and the levelling the World.” And he is not more happy in his 
suggestion that the observations on marriage arose from “a mis- 
fortune” in More’s “ own choice, and that therefore he was so cautious 
on that Head ; for the strictness of his Life covers him from severe 
censures.” There does not seem to be the slightest foundation for 
this insinuation.! 

Of the extraordinary influence which the monarch exercised, two 
centuries ago, over literature, as well as over every other branch of 
industry in the kingdom, there is evidence from the allusions which 
are made to Charles the Second in several prefaces of the times.? 
The translator of the U/opfia refers to the power of his influence, 
when describing the purity to which the English language had been 
insensibly brought, and which he declares “could not have been 
compassed without much labour, had it not been for the great advan- 
tage that we have of a Prince, who is so great a Judg, that his single 
approbation or dislike has almost as great an Authority over our 
Language, as his Prerogative gives him over our Coin.” 

Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, the beloved friend of Francis 
Bacon, who suffered perhaps more at the hands of learned and 
unlearned divines than any other scientific man, appeals to Charles 
the Second for a fair and liberal judgment of his writings in the 
Epistle Dedicatory of his Seven Philosophical Problems and Two 
Propositions of Geometry, a work which, his publisher William Crooke 
informs us, he translated himself, and “presented to His Majesty, 
with the Epistle prefix’d in the year 1662, at the same time they 
came forth in Latin.” Hobbes had been mathematical tutor to 
Charles whilst the court was in exile at Paris, and the King seems to 
have had a real regard for him all his life. His desire now is that 
his “ Writing should be tryed by ” the King’s “ Excellent Reason, un- 
tainted with the Language that has been invented or made use of by 
Men when they were puzzled ;” and he goes on to refer to the King 
as one who is “ acquainted with all the Experiments of the time ;” 
and whose “ approbation,” he adds, “ (if I have the good Fortune to 
obtain it) will protect my reasoning from the contempt of my adver- 
saries.” 


* See the account of Sir Thomas More to be found in Green’s Short History of 
the English People ; and also Seebohm on the subject, 

? Possibly Dr. Johnson’s incomprehensible partiality for the gay monarch 
admits of reasonable explanation ; at any rate, the writers of the day expected him 
to give encouragement to learning, and referred to him in flattering terms as no 
mean judge in matters scientific and theological. 
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It was, however, vain for Hobbes to plead that in his Leviathan, 
which had drawn down on him a storm of abuse from the bishops, 
there was “nothing against Episcopacy.” Not all the contempt 
which he had expressed for the Puritan system of government and 
religion could secure their favour, or save him from the charge which 
he so bitterly resented, that of being called an “‘ Atheist.” He appeals 
to the Bishop of Durham to defend him against it, and to stand 
witness to the evidence of his religious feelings when he “ was at the 
point of death at St. Germains.” The Leviathan, he assures the 
King, “was written in atime when the pretence of Christ’s Kingdom 
was made use of for the most horrid Actions that can be imagined ; 
And it was in just Indignation of that, that I desired to see the 
bottom of that Doctrine of the Kingdom of Christ, which divers 
Ministers then Preached for a Pretence to their Rebellion ; which 
may reasonably extenuate, though not excuse the writing of it.” 

William Crooke, the conscientious “ bookseller,” who felt that it 
was his duty to the public, as well as to the “ Memory of Mr. Hobbs,” 
to enable his tracts to “come forth with the most correct exactness,” 
gives us in his preface “ to the Reader,” in the volume published by him 
in 1682, some idea of the treatment to which in those days authors 
and their books were commonly subjected. He complains that 
“several spurious Editions of the History of the Civil Wars,” the subject 
of one of the tracts, had appeared, by which “ both the World, and 
the Name of Mr. Hobbs have been abused,” in which “a thousand 
faults” were printed, “and in above a hundred places whole Lines left 
out, as,” he adds, “ I can make appear.” 

William Lucy, Bishop of St. David’s, seems to have employed 
the years, which he was forced to spend during the Commonwealth 
“jin a sullen retirement,” in studying and writing against the 
Leviathan. His book has both an Epistle Dedicatory and an 
address to the “ Christian Reader,” in both of which, amid the din 
of theological opinions, some whispers of historical interest are to be 
heard. The volume, which was dedicated to Clarendon, bears the 
lengthy title, “Observations, Censures, and Confutations of Notorious 
Errours in Mr. Hobbes, his Leviathan, and other his Bookes ;” and 
Robert Pory, “S.T.P.,” Domestic Chaplain to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, sealed it with his zmprimatur on June 10, 1662. It is, 
says Lucy, “the child of my brain, the fruit of my studies, and 
so one of the dearest things in the world to me.” That he had not 
spared himself is evident from the number and size of his indices, as 
well as from the elaborate lists of “‘ the most remarkable errours to be 
amended,” and even of “ Points, Comma’s, &c., to be rectified by the 
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curious or censorious Reader,” which he added to his work, the latter 
being, as may be imagined, a most puzzling and sight-baffling cata- 
logue, which the good Bishop need not have feared would be 
consulted. 

The dedication gives some idea of the Church’s veneration for 
Clarendon, the patron of “ Vertue, of Religion, of Justice,” and of 
the position of responsibility which he occupied as the trusted 
counsellor of Charles the Second, both during his “accursed exile,” 
and after the Restoration: 

“If there had been flew or chink in Your Lordship’s secrecy, to let out what was 
committed to your ¢rust, or defect of prudence in directing what was returned, I 
have often thought with myself, there would scarce have been a sudject faithful and 
trusted by the Azug, who could have supervived his Restauration, to congratulate 
this blessed morning of hapfinesse, which we now enjoy ; and therefore most of 
those gallant persons may acknowledge the preservation of their /ves to those 
great and Counsellour-vertues, . . . with which Your Lordship was indued.” 


In addressing the “ Christian Reader,” the Bishop’s language is, 
however, less moderate. Hobbes is no longer mourned over as an 
“unhappy Author,” but attacked as a “ wild Bore” in the vineyard of 
the Church, who had “ so far digged at the roots of Religion, that the 
principal Vines hang by little strings, and do only live, yea, would 
die if not succoured.” That Lucy’s labours were attended with 
difficulties and even dangers appears from the following passage in 
the preface : 

‘* My condition in those times was such that I was forced, upon frequent and 


sudain searches of inquisitive souldiers, to huddle up my papers, and throw them 
I know not where, nor can yet find divers of them.” 


A preface which cannot fail to interest English readers is that 
which is prefixed to the folio edition of Shakespeare’s works pub- 
lished in 1623, seven years after his death, “in which,” as Pope 
observes in the preface to his edition of Shakespeare, “all the plays 
we now receive as his, were first collected.” It is signed by the 
two Players, John Heminge and Henry Condell, Shakespeare’s 
friends, or, as he calls them in his will, his “ Fellows,” and to whom, 
as well as to Richard Burbage, he left the sum of “Twenty Six Shil- 
lings Eight Pence apiece to buy the Rings.” ‘This preface of the 
Players is “tothe great variety of readers.” “ From the most able, to 
him that can but spell,” it begins, “there you are numbered, we had 
rather you were weigh’d. Especially, when the fate of all Bookes 
depends upon your capacities : and not of your headsalone, but of 
your Purses. . . . But, whatever you doe, buy. Censure will not drive 
a Trade, or make the Jacke goe. And though you be a Magistrate 
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of wit, and sit, on the stage at Black. Fryers, or the Cock-pit, to arraigne 
Playes dayly, know, these Playes have had their triall already, and 
stood out all Appeales ; and doe nowcome forth quitted rather by a 
Decree of Court, than any purchas’d letters of commendation.” 

They then utter the regret which all the literary world has echoed 
since them, that the “Author himselfe” had not “liv’d to have set 
forth, and overseene his owne writings.” These, in the form of “ divers 
stolne and surreptitious Copies, maimed and deformed by the frauds 
and stealths of injurious Impostors,” had been before imposed upon 
the public, or, as Pope tells us, “during the time of his employment 
in the Theatre, several of his pieces were printed separately in 
Quarto.” This first edition Pope does not condemn in the manner 
that the Players have done, and he considers the errors which had 
crept into their folio edition far worse than those of the quarto. The 
Players, however, took great credit to themselves for offering the 
“‘maimed and deformed ” plays “ cured, and perfect of their limbes.” 

This is but one out of the vast number of prefaces which has 
collected round the name and works of Shakespeare, for no other 
author’s writings have been so often edited. Some of them, those 
especially of Johnson, Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, 
are worth reading, although they are not all worth quoting. Johnson’s 
is an elaborate and critical essay of more than seventy pages ; 
Pope’s, which is much shorter, contains less of general criticism and 
more actual information than Johnson’s. There is more said about 
the plays individually ; the players and playhouses of that period 
are compared with those of Pope’s own time ; the supposed enmity 
between Ben Jonson and Shakespeare, the controversy between 
their partisans, and the latter’s “ Want of Learning” are discussed ; 
and the spuriousness of certain “wretched plays,” attributed to 
Shakespeare, is declared. 

Theobald, whom Johnson in his preface calls “a man of narrow 
comprehension and small acquisitions,” has, nevertheless, something 
new to tell about Stratford, and “our Shakespear’s House,” New- 
Place, where he informs us, with much triumph, that “Mr. Rowe 
never was appriz’d” of the “ knowledge of one particular” concerning 
it, that “when the Civil War raged in England, and K. Charles 
the First’s Queen was driven by the Necessity of Affairs to make a 
Recess in Warwickshire, she kept her Court for three Weeks in Vew- 
place. We may,” he adds, “ reasonably suppose it then the best private 
House in the Town; and her Majesty preferr’d it to the College, 
which was in the possession of the Coombe-Family, who did not so 
strongly favour the King’s Party.” The legend of the “two large 
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Chests ” of Shakespeare’s papers and manuscripts, “in the Hands of 
an ignorant Baker of Warwick (who had married one of the Descend- 
ants from our Shakespear),” being “ consumed in the general Fire 
and Destruction of that Town,” is also related, a tale which, says 
Theobald, “ we have been told, indeed, in Print, but not till very 
lately.” 

The severe and learned Dr. Warburton’s preface comes upon its 
readers like a thunder-clap, after the mild voice of Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, the courteous ‘“‘Oxford editor.” He spares no one—neither 
critic nor reader, neither the “ Tartuffe ready on the first appearance 
of this Edition ” to tell him he suffers himself to be “ wholly diverted ” 
from his purpose by these matters “less suitable” to his “ clerical 
profession ;” nor the “ Friend,” who bids him take “so candid an 
intimation in good part.” Why should he withdraw himself into the 
“clerical Pale” again, and erect another work “to the confusion of 
Infidelity,” when he has already “done all this, and more?” Why 
are secular studies to be forbidden him? Was not Saint Chrysostom 
so fond of Aristophanes “as to wake with him at his studies, and to 
sleep with him under his pillow?” And “TI never heard,” he adds, 
‘“‘that this was objected either to his Piety or his Preaching, not 
even in those times of pure Zeal and primitive Religion.” “ Aris- 
tophanes’s best wit is but buffoonry,” he continues, “in respect of 
Shakespear’s great sense ;” and again, “in comparison of Aris- 
tophanes’s Freedoms, Shakespear writes with the purity of a Vestal.” 

As for Theobald and Hanmer, who, he says, had been recom- 
mended to him, the “ One as a poor Man, the Other as a poor Critic,” 
they “separately possessed those two Qualities which,-more than any 
other, have contributed to bring the Art of Criticism into disrepute, 
Dulness of Apprehension, and Extravagance of Conjecture.” But then 
these unfortunate men- had both offended the Doctor, the one by 
appropriating Warburton’s remarks as his own, and the other by 
“ trafficking ” with his papers without his knowledge, and “ when that 
Project failed,” by employing a number of Warburton’s conjectures 
“ in his Edition, against,” says he, “my express Desire not to have 
that honour done unto me.” 

It may readily be imagined that Dr. Warburton’s notes were 
written in the same uncompromising tone, and that they raised a 
“ clamour,” which Johnson describes as “ too loud to be distinct.” 

The universally acknowledged master of the art of preface-writing, 
he who really first brought prefaces to an art, was Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
who probably composed more dedications and prefaces (for the works 
of others, as well as for his own) than any other author whatsoever. 
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“ The ability and nice adaptation with which he could draw up a 
prefatory address,” says Boswell, “was one of his peculiar excel- 
lences.” If ever an unknown author ventured his “ Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography,” or his “ Dictionary of Commerce” upon the 
public notice, Johnson’s hand was easily to be discovered in the finely 
turned periods and antitheses of its preface; and as for dedica- 
tions, “ What an expense, Sir, do you put us to,” exclaims Boswell, 
“in buying books, to which you have written prefaces or dedications !” 
and Johnson answers, “ Why, I have dedicated to the royal family all 
round ; that is to say to the last generation of the royal family.” That 
he prided himself on this peculiar gift is evident from Boswell’s 
remarks on the celebrated Preface to the Dictionary, which, he 
observes, “furnishes an eminent instance of a double talent of which 
Johnson was fully conscious. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, 
‘There are two things which I am confident I can do very well: 
one is an introduction to any literary work, stating what it is to con- 
tain, and how it should be executed in the most perfect manner ; the 
other is a conclusion, showing from various causes why the execution 
has not been equal to what the author promised himself and to the 
public.’” Boswell fairly revels in his delight over this preface to the 
Dictionary, which he considered one of the masterpieces of his 
beloved friend ; and his remarks are so waive and characteristic, 
that it is impossible to resist quoting the following passage. 

‘* One of its excellencies has always struck me with peculiar admiration: I mean 
the perspicuity with which he has expressed abstract scientific notions. As an 
instance of this, I shall quote the following sentence : ‘When the radical idea 
branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed of 
senses in their own nature collateral ?’” 

How, indeed? We lose ourselves in this more than Cretan 
labyrinth, and Bozzy’s admiration strikes us as fecudiar in a far 
different sense from that he intended. Light has, however, arisen for 
him, though not for us, in this impenetrable darkness, for he adds : 

‘* We have here an example of what has been often said, and I believe with 
justice, that there is for every thought a certain nice adaptation of words which 


none other could equal, and which when a man has been so fortunate as to hit, 
he has attained in that particular case the perfection of language.” 


That other and learned judges appreciated Johnson’s powers, and 
valued his performances in this line, appears from Boswell’s report of 
what Wetherell, Master of University College, said in his presence : 
“JT would have given him a hundred guineas if he would have 
written a preface to his ‘Political Tracts,’ by way of a discourse 
on the British constitution.” It was soon after this wish had been 
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expressed, that Johnson “ burst out” with the exclamation of many a 
literary man before and after, “ Why should I always be writing ?” 
But Boswell, who was of course as anxious as the Master that Johnson 
should write on the subject, adds the following explanation : 


‘*T hoped he was conscious that the debt was just, and meant to discharge it, 
though he disliked being dunned.” 


What Pope called the “ dull duty of an editor” was to Johnson 
his proper field of labour, nor could he forgive Pope this unlucky 
expression of contempt, which escaped him in his preface to Shake- 
speare. Let us now be told no more of the dull duty of an editor,” 
he repeats wrathfully ; and if Pope undertook a work which he con- 
sidered “ unworthy of his abilities,” Johnson would have it known that 
“he understood but half his undertaking. The duty of a collator is 
indeed dull,” he continues, “ yet, like other tedious tasks, is very 
necessary ; but an emendatory critick would ill discharge his duty, 
without qualities very different from dulness.” And it is probable 
that the directions to be followed by a critic who would be successful, 
which Johnson proceeds to lay down, are worth all the learned 
Dr. Warburton’s boasted “ body of Canons for literal criticism” put 
together, had he fulfilled his intention, and done more than supply 
them “ occasionally,” in the course of his remarks on the subject. 

Among the best examples which could be offered of English 
composition, Johnson’s preface to Shakespeare would stand in the 
front rank. It was written when he was at his fullest vigour of mind 
and body, and it is eminently Johnsonian—but in the best vein of 
Johnsonese. It abounds with thoughts, clothed in majestic but 
natural and simple language, and it deserves—seventy-three pages 
though it is—to be carefully read straight through. ‘The following 
paragraphs may be pointed out as the most noteworthy. There is 
not space to quote them all at their full length. 


‘* The great contention of criticism is to find the faults of the moderns, and the 
beauties of the ancients, While an Authour is yet living we estimate his powers by 
his worst performance, and when he is dead we rate them by his best.” 


‘*Nothing can please many, and please long, but just representations of general 
nature. Particular manners can be known to few, and therefore few only can 
judge how nearly they are copied,” &c. &c. 


Shakespeare's “ dialogue is often so evidently determined by the 
incident which produces it, and is pursued with so much ease and 
simplicity, that it seems scarcely to claim the merit of fiction, but 
to have been gleaned by diligent selection out of common conver- 
sation, and common occurrences.” 
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Shakespeare’s is the drama of real life. His “ plays are not in the 
rigorous and critical sense either tragedies or comedies, but composi- 
tions of a distinct kind ; exhibiting the real state of sublunary nature, 
which partakes of good and evil, joy and sorrow,” &c. &c. 

Johnson is too impartial a critic ; in his own words, he has too 
little regard for ‘‘ that bigotry which sets candour higher than truth,” 
to be blind to Shakespeare’s faults : 

‘* Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, and faults sufficient to 
obscure and overwhelm any other merit. . . . His first defect is that to which 
may be imputed most of the evil in books or in men. He sacrifices virtue to 
convenience, and is so much more careful to please than to instruct, that he 
seems to write without any moral purpose. . . . The plots are often so loosely 
formed that a very slight consideration may improve them,” &c. &c. 


More cannot be quoted, although Johnson’s arguments in favour 
of Shakespeare’s so-called “neglect of the unities,” whether by 
“ design ” or “happy ignorance,” are well worth reading. But the 
following passage on “ notes,” and how they should be used, has too 
great a force to be omitted : 

“‘ Notes are often necessary, but they are necessary evils. ... Particular 
passages are cleared by notes, but the general effect of the work is weakened. 
The mind is refrigerated by interruption; the thoughts are diverted from the 
principal subject ; the reader is weary, he suspects not why ; and at last throws 
away the book which he has too diligently studied.” 


Johnson’s prefaces to the English poets were not so successful as 
might have been expected. Boswell heralds the appearance of the 
first four volumes in 1779, with the remark that Johnson gave the 
world “a luminous proof that the vigour of his mind in all its facul- 
ties, whether memory, judgment, or imagination, was not in the least 
abated ;” but it is certain that the work done at the age of seventy 
had not, and probably could not have, the value of that done at 
fifty-six. 

These “ Zives” have been since edited by Peter Cunningham (1854), 
who in his very interesting preface to the first volume gives a list of 
the errors which the original work contained—“ those attributable to 
the imperfect information of his period, and those due to his own 
neglect.” Some idea of the animosity, which Johnson’s unjust and 
imperfect treatment of the subject drew upon him, may be gathered 
from Cowper’s exclamation, recorded by Cunningham: “I could 
thrash his old jacket, till I made his pension jingle in his pocket.” ! 
But, on the other hand, as the editor justly remarks, ‘“‘ wherever 


? For Wordsworth’s opinion of the ‘* Zzves,” see his supplementary Essay at the 
close of vol, i. of the edition of his poems published in 1815, pp. 366-367. 
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the world has dissented from his judgments, the world is still curious 
to preserve his opinions ; and where understanding alone is sufficient 
for poetical criticism, the decisions of Johnson are generally right.” 

This preface of Cunningham’s closes with an interesting story, 
which, had it been determined to place these writings in their own 
order, would make it rank in the division of Autobiographical pre- 
faces. He relates how an edition of the “ Zves,” in four volumes, 
“then comparatively a dear book,” came into his father’s hands for 
the modest sum of three shillings and elevenpence ; and that it was 
in this edition that he himself first read Johnson’s work, and “ deter- 
mined twenty years ago to become his editor.” His father, who 
began life as “‘a common stone-mason,” had made his way on foot 
from the town in which Burns died to Edinburgh, “ foreseeing a better 
outlet for his genius than his native place was likely to afford.” 
When his labours of the day were over, he would repair to “a sale- 
room kept by old Blackwood (afterwards eminent as a publisher), 
where books were sold at night by cheaper advances in price than 
those now in use.” It was when carrying away the “ Zzves” in triumph 
from this sale-room, that a gentleman who had arrived too late to 
secure them stopped the stone-mason, and offered him a handsome 
per-centage for the books. To his astonishment the offer was refused, 
and the successful purchaser hurried away, the gentleman looking 
from his “ mason’s apron” to the volumes, with “ mixed and increasing 
surprise.” 

The “only book” that ever took Dr. Johnson “out of bed two 
hours sooner than he wished to rise” was Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy, of which remarkable work, a very different critic, Byron, 
had also a high opinion. Burton chose to introduce himself “to the 
Reader,” under the name of “ Democritus Junior,” in a very long, 
very learned, and most curious address, which he calls a “Satyricall 
Preface conducing to the following Discourse.” 

Truly, never was such a preface written before, or after ; and 
were not the writer’s real name so well known, it would be quite easy 
to follow his advice, when he says : “ Suppose the Man in the Moone ; 
or whom thou wilt to be the Author ; I would not willingly be known.” 
Robert Burton died at Christ Church, Oxford, in 1639, where he had 
lived for so many years, and to which he alludes in his preface in 
terms of pride and affection. He says he was “ brought up a student 
in the most flourishing Colledge of Europe,” and can “ bragge” with 
Jovius that for thirty years he has continued a scholar (having the use 
of “as good Libraries as ever he had”), and he is anxious that his 
writings should be worthy of “so learned and noble a societie,” and 
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not dishonourable to “such a royall and ample foundation.” How 
well we can fancy him leading his uneventful, “monastique life,” 
while mutters of the coming storm of the Rebellion grew louder and 
louder without the loyal University town, where he was pursuing his 
studies, like Democritus “in his garden,” modelling himself perhaps 
on that “little wearish old man, very melancholy by nature, averse 
from company in his latter daies, and much given to solitarinesse ” 
(as Burton renders the description by Hippocrates and Laertius), not 
devoted exclusively to the study of theology, but wishing to have 
“‘ some smattering ” in all sciences ! 

The title of his book, of which he is evidently proud, was taken 
from an ancient work called the Anatomie of Wit; he chooses it 
because he thinks it a striking and attractive one, for then, as now, 
the sale of a book seems to have been considerably influenced by its 
name. “The first, second, and third edition were suddenly gone,” 
he relates, “eagerly read, and, as I have said, not so much approved 
by some as scornfully rejected by others.” It is wonderful that, amid 
the enormous number of Latin quotations with which both the pre- 
face and the book abound, he should be able to boast that he has 
always given his authorities : “I have wronged no authors, but given 
every man his own. . . . The methode only is mine own.” As for 
the style, he owns that it must be apologised for ; he had no amanu- 
enses to help him, and he hopes that the matter will atone for such 
deficiencies. Indeed, he would rather write an altogether fresh work, 
he declares, than correct and alter a new edition of an old one. 

Among the numerous writings, which are nowadays accumulating 
so rapidly that they serve, he says, “to put under pies, to lap spice in, 
and keep rost-meat from burning,” there have appeared so many 
sermons and pamphlets, “that whole teemes of oxen cannot draw 
them ;” and as they have done no good, and only cause wrangling, he 
does not see why he should necessarily write on theology. The 
subject of “melancholy” is suggested by his being himself “ busie to 
avoid melancholy,” and easing his mind by writing, and his head of 
“a kind of impostume ” which had troubled him. If physicians object 
to his trespassing, he retaliates with the astonishing accusation that 
many of them “have taken Orders in hope of a benefice.” On the 
other hand, he, too, “in the theorick of physick,” has “taken some 
pains,” not for the sake of practising, “ but to satisfie myself.” 

His great theory is that all men are mad, and this he intends to 
prove ; and that they have “much more need of Aé//ebor then of 
Tobacco.” What would Democritus say, could he see mankind now? 
he asks, 
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And then follows a singular and most melancholy description of 
affairs in England during Burton’s time ; the state of the Church— 
both with regard to its divines of the Roman Communion, and on 
the adverse side “some of our nice and curious schismaticks ;” the 
law (“our common hungry Pettefoggers,”—“ a purse-milking nation, 
a clamorous company, gowned vultures, theeves and Seminaries of 
discord ; worse than any polers by the high-way side; . . . a company 
of irreligious Harpies, scraping, griping catch-poles”); the army; 
the people of every class ; commerce ; exportation ; industrial manu- 
factures ; agriculture ; the wretched condition of the land, rivers, 
villages, and cities—all is described in glowing language. ‘ Money” 
is the “‘goddesse we adore,” he cries, and unworthiness and folly are 
what are rewarded; and we see “him that can paint Zhais, play 
on a fiddle, curle hair, &c., sooner get preferment then a philologer 
or a poet.” It is all very well to scoff at all foreigners ; to “ account 
Germanes heavie dul fellows, explode many of their fashions ; they 
as contemptibly think of us;” indeed, a feeling of mutual contempt 
seems to have prevailed amongst the nations in Burton’s, as perhaps 
it still does at the present, time. But the flourishing condition of 
Holland moves his envious admiration ; and he enters into a lengthy 
comparison between its “neat cities and populous townes, full of 
most industrious artificers,” and those “ many thousand acres of our 
fens (which) lie drowned, our cities thin, . . . our trades decayed, 
our still running rivers stopped, and that beneficiall use of transporta- 
tion, wholly neglected, so many Havens void of ships and townes, 
so many Parkes and Forrests for pleasure, barren Heaths, so many 
Villages depopulated.” 


‘* Many will not believe, but that our Island of Great Britaine is now more 
populous then ever it was; yet let them read Bede, Leland, and others, they 
shall finde it most flourished in the Saxon Heptarchy, and in the Conqueror’s 
time was farre better inhabited, then at this present.” ! 


The “fortunate Union of England and Scotland which our fore- 
fathers laboured to effect, and desired to see,” has been happily 
accomplished, and the kingdom is well ruled by a wise prince ; but 
what of “those wild Irish,” over the water? Speaking of the “ pru- 
dent policy of the Romans,” whereby so many nations were civilised, 
which were “ once as uncivill as they in Virginia,” he adds : 

‘* Even so might Virginia, and those wild Irish have been civilized long since, if 


that order had been heretofore taken, which now begins, of planting Colonies, &c. 
I have read a discourse, printed Anno 1612, ‘ Discovering the true causes, why 





' Reference is also here made to the “* thousands of Parishes” mentioned in 
Domesday Book, which were now no more. 
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Ireland was never intirely subdued or brought under obedience to the Crowne of 
England, untill the beginning of his Majesties happy reigne.’ Yet if his reasons were 
throughly scanned by a judicious Politician, I am afraid he would not altogether 
be approved, but that it would turne to the dishonour of our Nation, to suffer it to 


lye so long waste.” 


The conquest of Ireland by Cromwell, only one year after 
Burton’s death, was a terrible answer to this accusation. 

Just reasons and excellent remedies for the deplorable state of 
affairs in England are, of course, suggested ; and Burton indulges in 
a dream of another “ Utopia,” which, though not so widely known, 
perhaps, as the discourses of Raphael Hythloday, contains many 
practical ideas of reform. ‘This ideal kingdom is to be, perhaps, 
amongst other sites, in “ Zerra Australi Incognita, there is roome 
enough,” he says, “ (for of my knowledge neither that hungry Spandard, 
nor Mercurius Britannicus have yet discovered halfe ofit).” As “idle- 
nesse”” is the universal cause of distress in the old country, so he 
would have it to be an impossibility in the new; he will “suffer no 
Beggers, Rogues, Vagabonds, or idle persons at all, that cannot give an 
accompt of their lives.” In the cities there are to be “convenient 
churches,” and the dead are to be buried in “ separate places,” “ not 
in churchyards.” Church patronage and social matters are to undergo 
peculiar reforms, Although marriage is to be rather “ enforced than 
hindred,” yet “no man shall marry untill he be twenty-five, no woman 
till she be twenty ;” and the dowers of the latter, which are to be 
“rated” by “supervisors,” are to have this curious proportion : 
“They that are foule shall have a greater portion ; if faire none at all, 
or very little.” 

A book which made even a greater stir than Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy was the Religio Medici of the “learned Sir Thomas 
Browne, Kt., Doctor of Physick,” at Norwich. In his preface “to 
the Reader,” the author complains that ‘a most depraved Copy” of 
the work had already appeared, without his sanction, and composed 
from his own imperfect notes made seven years before, which had 
been communicated to some one, and then became “common to 
many,” although they were necessarily unfit for publication, having 
been done without ‘‘the assistance of any good Book, whereby to 
promote” his “ invention or relieve his memory.” 

When Sir Kenelm Digby lay a prisoner at Winchester House in 
1642, the original and imperfect copy of the Religio Medic was 
recommended to him in the warmest terms of praise by his friend and 
patron, Lord Dorset, who was anxious to hear his opinion of it. It 
was already very late in the day, in fact, bedtime, when the news of 
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the wonderful book reached Sir Kenelm, but, as he tells Dorset, he 
at once sent to Pauls-Churchyard for a copy of this “ favourite 
of his,” to which he sacrificed his night’s repose, for he says that he 
read it straight through from beginning to end, as he lay in bed. He 
then immediately proceeded to “ blot a sheet or two of Paper” with 
his “reflections upon sundry passages” of it. Sir Thomas Browne 
having read these observations, wrote to explain the matter to him, 
and Sir Kenelm’s reply is worthy of a courteous Cavalier, who although 
he liked to dabble somewhat in literature, was yet afraid to enter the 
“Lists in Publick with so Eminent and Learned a Man” as this doctor 
of Norwich : 

**Those slender Notions I have, are but dis-jointed pieces I have by chance 
gleaned up here and there. . . . My superficial besprinkling will serve only for a 
private Letter, ora familiar Discourse, with Lady-auditors. . . . I kiss your hand, 
and rest, your most humble Servant.” 


A complete edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works appeared in 
1686, four years after his death, and included his Tracts, which the 
publisher, Thomas Tenison, relates in a short preface “to the 
Reader,” were delivered by the “Lady and Son of the excellent 
Author” to him ; and he, considering them to be designed for “‘pub- 
lick use,” accordingly published them. ‘This preface concludes with 
remarks in the dictatorial tone adopted very generally by the pub- 
lishers and editors of those and earlier times. If the reader is not 
pleased with these Tracts, “‘he seemeth to me,” Mr. Tenison observes, 
‘to be distemper’d with such a niceness of Imagination, as no wise 
man is concern’d to humour.” 

Browne’s three other works, the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, the 
Hydriotaphia, and the Garden of Cyrus, compose, with the Redligio 
Medici, the whole of his collected writings. The first has a preface 
by himself, which opens with a curious paradox: “ Knowledge is 
made by oblivion, and to purchase a clear and warrantable body of 
Truth, we must forget and part with much we know.” His style, 
upon which Dr. Johnson was said, perhaps unconsciously, to have 
partly modelled his own, is frightfully overweighted with what may be 
called Anglicised Latin words, coined by himself. Indeed, “ our first 
intentions,” he observes, ‘‘ considering the common interest of Truth, 
resolved to propose it unto the Latin Republique and equal Judges of 
Europe, but owing in the first place this service unto our Country, 
and therein especially unto its ingenuous Gentry, we have declared 
ourself in a language best conceiv’d. Although I confess the quality 
of the Subject will sometimes carry us into expressions beyond meer 
English apprehensions. And indeed,” he adds (with truth so far as 
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his own writings are concerned), “if Elegancy still proceedeth, and 
English Pens maintain that stream, we have of late observed to flow 
from many, we shall within few years be fain to learn Latin to 
understand English, and a work will prove of equal facility in either.” 
He cannot doubt that his “ Brothers in Physick will friendly accept, 
if not countenance” his “ endeavours ;” and as for the “frown of 
Theology,” that cannot be expected “ herein; nor can they which 
behold the present state of things, and cgntroversie of Points so long 
received in Divinity, condemn our sober Enquiries in the doubtful 
appertinancies of Arts and Receptaries of Philosophy.” 

Among Charles Lamb’s “ lie-children,” one of which, his “ Bio- 
graphical Memoir of Mr. Liston,” imposed so successfully on the 
playgoing public, is to be found a “ Preface, by a friend of the late 
Elia,” which it is supposed was originally intended as a postscript to 
the collected edition of his first Zssays in the “ London Magazine,” 
and afterwards altered into an introduction to his Zas¢ Zssays, when 
Lamb, against his first intention, was persuaded by his publishers to 
continue them. ‘The original piece appeared as “A Character of 
the late Elia, by a friend,” and in it the supposed reception of the 
news of his death by his publishers and literary companions is thus 
described : * Exactly at twelve last night, his queer spirit departed ; 
and the bells of Saint Bride’s rang him out with the old year. The 
mournful vibrations were caught in the dining-room of his friends 
T. and H., and the company, assembled there to welcome in another 
1st of January, checked their carousals in mid-mirth, and were 
silent.” In both the “ Character” and the “ Preface” Elia’s love of 
tobacco, and its power of controlling his stammering speech, are 
feelingly acknowledged : 


‘Only in the use of the Indian weed he might be thought a little excessive. He 
took it, he would say, as a solvent of speech. Marry——as the friendly vapour 
ascended, how his prattle would curl up sometimes with it! the ligaments which 
tongue-tied him were loosened, and the stammerer proceeded a statist.” 


In the short biographical essay which accompanies the edition of 
Lamb’s £ssays published by Messrs. Bell & Daldy in 1867, a 
delightful story is told of the quaint effect which this stammer would 
sometimes produce when Lamb was in a humorous mood : 

“The maddest quibble even he ever uttered was surely the answer 
he gave to a lady who had been boring him with a rather fatiguing 
dissertation upon her love for her children : ‘And pray, Mr. Lamb,’ 
said she at last, ‘how do you like children?’ ‘B—b—boiled, 
ma’am !’” 
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Like Francis Bacon, who dedicated the first edition of his Zssays 
to his brother Anthony, Oliver Goldsmith addressed the most 
celebrated of his poems, Zhe Zraveller, first published in 1765, to 
his brother Henry, a clergyman, whom he describes in this letter as 
one “ who despising fame and fortune, has retired early to happiness 
and obscurity with an income of forty pounds a-year.” The Deserted 
Village, which appeared four years later, was dedicated to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who, with Dr. Johnson and other members of the celebrated 
Literary Club, was one of Goldsmith’s intimate friends. Here again 
we are reminded of Bacon’s dedicatory letters, for, as he addresses 
the second edition of his ssays to his brother-in-law, Sir John 
Constable, in these touching words : “ My last Essaies I dedicated 
to my deare brother Master Anthony Bacon, who is with God... . 
Missing my brother, I found you next; in respect of bond of neare 
alliance, and of straight friendship and societie, and particularly of 
communication in studies ;” so Goldsmith writes : “ Setting interest 
therefore aside, to which I never paid much attention, I must be 
indulged at present in following my affections. The only dedication 
I ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better than most 
othermen. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this Poem to 
you.” In the short preface to the Good-Natured Man, a comedy 
first acted at Covent Garden in the beginning of 1708, a curious 
remark on the style of French comedy of that date occurs, which 
may be compared with the perhaps opposite extreme exhibited more 
than a century and a half later. Goldsmith “hopes that too much 
refinement will not banish humour and character from us, as it has 
already done from the French theatre. Indeed,” he adds, “the 
French comedy is now become so very elevated and sentimental, that 
it has not only banished humour and Molitre from the stage, but it 
has banished all spectators too.” 

She Stoops to Conquer was dedicated in a short but warmly 
affectionate letter to Dr. Johnson. And the short paragraph in which 
The Vicar of Wakefield is presented to the reader is one of the most 
perfect prefaces ever written. 

The lesser poets of the early part of the last century had also the 
same practice of writing introductions, and Ambrose Philips has an 
exquisite little preface to his Pastora/s, in which he expresses in the 
following metaphor the difference between the “ Epick and Tragick 
poem,”—which, says he, ‘‘put the Spirits in too great a Ferment by the 
Vehemence of their Motions,”—and the Pastoral, which “gives a sweet 
and gentle composure to the Mind.” 


‘*To see a stately, well-built Palace strikes us, indeed, with Admiration, and 
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swells the Soul, as it were, with Notions of Grandeur, But when I view a little 
Country Dwelling, advantageously situated amidst a beautiful Variety of Fields, 
Woods, and Rivers, I feel an unspeakable kind of Satisfaction, and cannot forbear 
wishing, that my good Fortune would place me in so sweet a Retirement.” 

Harriet Martineau has expressed just this thought, although in 
different language (and without intending it as a metaphor), in the 
opening paragraph of her novel Deerbrook. 

Wordsworth has written several prefaces which are both learned 
and critical, and these he prefixed and added to his poems ; two of 
which are to be found in the edition of 1815, together with an 
“Essay supplementary to the preface,” which he inserted, ‘‘ by way 
of interlude,” at the close of the first volume of that edition. This 
essay is a history and criticism of two centuries of English poetry, 
from the time of Spenser :—“a hasty retrospect,” as he calls it, “of the 
poetical literature of this country for the greater part of the last two 
Centuries.” It contains some valuable criticism on what must still 
be called éas¢e in poetry, although Wordsworth himself had such an 
aversion to the term. It is also interesting to read his acknowledg- 
ments of obligation to a work which had not been adequately 
appreciated in this country in Wordsworth’s time—Percy’s Redigues 
of Ancient English Poetry, of which he speaks in the highest 
praise. 

Prefaces to novels are not so common at this decade of the 
century as they were thirty or forty yearsago. Scott, Bulwer Lytton, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Nathaniel Hawthorne, besides 
many other novelists, all wrote prefaces either to first, or subsequent 
editions of their works. Indeed, this practice had become so common 
among novelists of every description, that a leading Review! felt 
itself called upon to address “a few words of special remonstrance 
to those writers of fiction” who, it says, “ now indulge in egotising 
prefaces, giving narratives of the circumstances under which their 
works were composed, ... or making statements with all the 
formal accuracy of the specification of a patent, of the precise points 
in which the author claims the merit of originality. This practice... 
is not altogether new, but it is disagreeably on the increase.” The 
example of Sir Walter Scott is not to be “cited in justification 
of these offences against good taste,” his prefaces not accompanying 
his novels, but being merely “ literary gossip addressed to a public 
whom he assumed to be familiar with the books themselves.” 

One of the greatest novelists of this century, and whose prefaces 
have a charm peculiarly their own, is Nathaniel Hawthorne. Would 


1 See the Zdinburgh Review for July 1864. 
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that we could claim him as entirely our own! But although this 
author of the weirdest, most mysterious, and subtly beautiful romances 
ever conceived, has to complain of the impossibility of writing such 
a romance with his own country for its suitable site—where, he says, 
“there is no shadow, no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and 
gloomy wrong, nor anything but a commonplace prosperity, in broad 
and simple daylight,”-—yet it is still his “ dear native land,” and we 
must give him up to America with a sigh of envious admiration. 
Whoever has read the preface to Z7ansformation will remember 
how he was made by that most touching appeal entirely the author’s 
own ; and how he pleased himself with fancying that he was “ that 
one congenial friend,” to whom alone Hawthorne says he has been 
in the habit of addressing himself, and whom his imagination has 
painted “ more comprehensive of his purposes, more appreciative of 
his success, more indulgent of his short-comings, and, in all respects, 
closer and kinder than a brother—that all-sympathising critic, in 
short, whom,” he adds, “an author never actually meets, but to whom 
he implicitly makes his appeal whenever he is conscious of having 
done his best.” 

Charles Dickens’s prefaces are a complete contrast to those of 
Hawthorne. His novels are often studies of the pathetic, but his 
prefaces are the essence of commonplace.! Possibly the composer 
of those withering remarks on novelists, which have just been quoted, 
had such a preface in his mind as that to Martin Chuzszlewit when 
he wrote them, for this is but a justification, delivered in the usual 
jocular manner, of the characters which the author has drawn. In it 
there occurs just one remark worth quoting, and that because it 
suggests 2 possible extenuation of what must be considered the most 
evident fault of Dickens’s writing. 

**On this head of exaggeration, I have a positive experience, more curious than 
the speculation I have just set down. It is this:—I have never touched a 


character precisely from the life, but some counterpart of that character has 
incredulously asked me: ‘ Now really, did I ever, really, see one like it?’” 


In the original preface to David Copperfield (which it is not 
surprising to hear him call his “ favourite child,” for it certainly con- 
tains his best work), Dickens describes something of the keen plea- 
sure which he felt in his own productions. After such a “two years’ 
imaginative task” his pen is “sorrowfully” laid down, and he feels 
as though he were “ dismissing some portion of himself into the 


1 For a perhaps better illustration of the commonplace in preface-writing, the 
reader may be referred to the preface to Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales, by that 
lady’s mother, 
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shadowy world, when a crowd of the creatures of his brain are going 
from him for ever.” His whole heart and strength have been given 
to the work, and “no one,” he says, “can ever believe this Narrative 
in the reading, more than I believed it in the writing.” 

Charlotte Bronté’s enthusiastic admiration for the genius of 
Thackeray found vent in her preface to the second edition of Jane 
Eyre, in 1847, which, although he was then a “total stranger” to 
her, she dedicated to him. She still speaks the nervous, powerful, 
and emphatic language of her novels: 

‘*T see in him an intellect profounder and more unique than his contemporaries 
have yet recognised. . . . I regard him as the first social regenerator of the day 
—as the very master of that working corps who would restore to rectitude the 
warped system of things; . . . no commentator on his writings has yet found the 
comparison that suits him, the terms which rightly characterise his talent. They 
say he is like Fielding: they talk of his wit, humour, comic powers. He re- 
sembles Fielding as an eagle does a vulture. Fielding could stoop on carrion, 
but Thackeray never does. His wit is bright, his humour attractive, but both 
bear the same relation to his serious genius, that the mere lambent sheet-lightning, 
playing under the edge of the summer cloud, does to the electric death-spark hid 


in its womb.”’ 


Three autumns after this was written there appeared a new 
edition of the works of her two sisters, Emily and Anne, who had 
meanwhile died, and Charlotte prefixed a “ biographical notice of 
Ellis and Acton Bell” to the book, and a preface to Emily’s share of 
it, Wuthering Heights. The first is a touching account of these 
two cherished sisters, who faded away a few months after each other, 
leaving her who mourned them but a few years before she too died. 
There is scarcely a more romantic spot to be shown in the history of 
literature than that wild Yorkshire moorland, where blossomed those 
three strangely gifted girls ;—and yet, hardly a sadder. They were 
cut off in their early promise, and who knows what good fruit they 
might have borne had they lived? It was the harvest of their youth 
that they bequeathed to us. 

Charlotte’s preface to Wuthering Heights is a short and un- 
biassed criticism of Emily’s story, whose faults and merits she has 
pointed out with an impartial hand. The closing paragraph sums up 
in fittest language all that could be said of this crude, but powerful 
work. It has been too often quoted to need repetition. 

Prefaces to the works of modern novelists are “‘ not indispensable ;” 
indeed, they are becoming rare in proportion as these books are pro- 
duced in ever-increasing numbers, and with ever-decreasing care. 
Whenever George Eliot indulges the reader with a preface, it is, of 
course, a unique piece of writing, having all her usual characteristics— 
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insight, sympathy, and knowledge. Yet it is such writing as might 
have been incorporated with the book which it introduces, for it 
has nothing in common with an ordinary preface. There is an entire 
absence of the personal element when George Eliot speaks in a 
Proem, or a Prelude, or an Introduction. We hear the same sweet, 
but sad voice uttering world-truths in exquisitely simple, or pro- 
foundly philosophical language ; but the face of the oracle is veiled 
from our eyes, and she never reveals herself to us. 

The Proem to the perfect Florentine romance, Romola, is a 
beautiful retrospect of more than three centuries, with a comparison 
between what then was, and now is ; where it is found that though 
the faces of ovtward things have changed at Florence, as elsewhere, 
yet the Spirit of the fifteenth century, should he reappear, would find 
the heart of man swayed and governed by exactly the same influences 
as of old. Politics and trade, buildings, even speech, may have 
changed, but here is immutability. Let not the Spirit look on these 
changes, which will sadden him ; let him rather turn his gaze on what 
is still, and always will be, familiar : 

** Only look at the sunlight and shadows on the grand walls that were built 
solidly, and have endured in their grandeur; look at the faces of the little 
children, making another sunlight amid the shadows of age; look, if you will, 
into the churches, and hear the same chants, see the same images as of old—-the 
images of willing anguish for a great end, of beneficent love and ascending glory ; 
see upturned living faces, and lips moving to the old prayers for help. These 
things have not changed. The sunlight and shadows bring their old beauty and 
waken the old heart-strains at morning, noon, and eventide; the little children are 
still the symbol of the eternal marriage between love and duty; and men still yearn 
for the reign of peace and righteousness—still own ¢hat life to be the highest 
which is a conscious voluntary sacrifice. For the Pope Angelico is not come yet.” 

To turn from George Eliot to George Meredith—from a 
Prelude such as that to Middlemarch to Of Diaries and Diarists, 
the introduction to the novel Diana of the Crossways (although 
this also professes to throw light upon the character of its coming 
heroine)—is to take up a volume which appears to be in another 
language, with the hopeless fact staring us in the face, that no 
dictionary or commentary can be produced to guide us on our 
way. Take only such specimens as this definition of sentimentalism : 
“fine flower, or pinnacle flame-spire, of sensualism that it is ;” or» 
again, this defence of “ brainstuff” in fiction : 

‘* Brainstuff is not lean stuff; the brainstuff of fiction is internal history, and to 
suppose it dull is the profoundest of errors ; how deep, you will understand when 
I tell you that it is the very foot-ball of the holiday-afternoon imps below. They 
kick it for pastime; they are intelligences perverted. The comic of it, the 
adventurous, the tragic, they make devilish, to kindle their Ogygian hilarity.” 

VOL. CCLXIII, NO, 1882. DD 
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Let Mr. George Meredith put down his Carlyle, whose language at 
its best would seem to be eminently out of place in a novel, and read 
what David Hume has to say of the charm and attractiveness of 
a simple and direct style in writing. It is, he observes, “ with books 
as with women, where a certain plainness of manner and of dress is 
more engaging than that glare of paint, and airs, and apparel, which 
may dazzle‘the eye, but reaches not the affections.” 

Prefaces to new editions are sometimes extremely entertaining ; 
and before closing the study of these writings, a glance may be given 
at those which, in a strict catalogue, would certainly find themselves in 
the class Comical.' Carlyle’s idea of a new edition is very humorous. 
In the preface to the second edition ofhis Zife of Schiller, he com- 
plains that as “ certain parties, of the pirate species,” were preparing 
to reprint the book, it was necessary for him to take the matter 
into his own hands : 

‘* There are books, as there are horses, which a judicious owner, on fair survey 
of them, might prefer to adjust by at once shooting through the head : but in the 
case of books, owing to the pirate species, that is not possible. Remains there- 
fore that at least dirty paper and errors of the press be guarded against ; that a 
poor Book, which has still to walk this world, do walk in clean linen, so to speak, 
and pass its few and evil days with no blotches but its own adhering to it.” 
What a deliciously quaint idea is this to connect with the neat 
bindings of new editions ;—clean linen ! 

There is a preface to the twenty-first edition of Dean Ramsay’s 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, which contains some 
of that genial author’s best stories and descriptions, concluding 
with a translation by Dean Stanley of the beautiful Latin lines which 
the Bishop of St. Andrews had addressed to the author on the 
publication of the twentieth edition of the book. Every reader who 
has been cheered by its sprightly pages will echo the lines : 

** Not in vain hath he 4ved, who will never let die 
The humours of good times, for ever gone by : 
Not in vain hath he lived, who hath laboured to give 
In himself the best proof how by love we may live.” 

We have been wandering up and down a large and well-filled 
library, selecting a volume here and there, as it caught our eye, and 
often, perhaps, selecting unwisely. And now it is time to have 
done. It was inevitable, we knew, that we should feel ourselves 
drawn into that inner room, where the shelves are filled with books, 
more gaily bound, it may be, but bearing, none the less, the marks of 

1 One of the most amusing of modern prefaces is that to be found at the 
beginning of Crockford’s Clerical Directory, in which the editor graphically 
describes the difficulties which beset him, year by year, in his dealings with his 
clerical brethren, 
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constant wéar and tear. Here are the thoughts and imaginings of 
countless writers, both wise and foolish ; here are all manner of lights 
to guide us if we find ourselves overtaken by the darkness ;—lights 
glaring, or brilliant, lights mellow, or dim, lights dancing before us 
like will-o’-the-wisps, and leading us astray with mocking laughter. 
This is the chamber of Romance, where the “’Time-Spirit” holds 
his audience. For that we do follow these lights, and that we are 
influenced by this voice, is absolutely certain ; and it would be well 
if those who, in these days of universal authorship, sit down pen in 
hand to address the public, would recognise the fact, and ask them- 
selves whether they have a message to give, or have only taken to 
literature as a refuge from ewmui. Romanee, as a branch of literature 
which becomes daily more important, appealing as it does to classes 
whom no other reaches, has a vocation as distinct as science or 
theology can claim ; and its influence will live as long as such 
writers as George Eliot, George Macdonald, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and J. Henry Shorthouse continue to be the teachers of generations 
of men and women; and Sir Walter Scott, Charles Dickens, 
Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, Blackmore, Thomas Hardy, and 
Howells, the delight of their leisure hours. In the preface to John 
Jnglesant a beautiful description is given of what a romance of the 
highest order can be : 

«¢ « But,’ you say, ‘it is only a Romance.’ True. It is only human life in 
the ‘highways and hedges,’ and in ‘the streets and lanes of the city,’ with the 
ceaseless throbbing of its quivering heart ; it is only daily life from the workshop, 
from the court, from the market, and from the stage; it is only kindliness and 
neighbourhood and child-life, and the fresh wind of heaven, and the waste of sea 
and forest, and the sunbreak upon the stainless peaks, and contempt of wrong 
and pain and death, and the passionate yearning for the face of God, and 
woman’s tears, and woman’s self-sacrifice and devotion, and woman’s love. Yes, 
it is only a Romance. It is only the ivory gates falling back at the fairy touch. 
It is only the leaden sky breaking for a moment above the bowed and weary 
head, revealing the fathomless Infinite through the gloom.” 

It now only remains t6 bring these scattered thoughts and 
studies to a conclusion, and to apologise for what has been merely 
a harmless excursion into a field of literature, which has not, per- 
haps, before received its due amount of visitors. In the words of 
Montaigne, “‘I make no doubt” but that I have happened “to 
speak of things that are much better and more truly handled by 
those who are masters of the trade.” But “whoever shall take me 
tripping in my ignorance will not in any sort displease me ; for I 
should be very unwilling to become responsible to another for my 
writings, who am not so to myself, nor satisfied with them.” 

GEORGE HOLMES, 
DD2 
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THE SEASON OF THE TWELVE 
DAYS. 


T is only five days from London to the Pirzeus, and after eating 
our Christmas dinner at home and going through the customary 
festivities we found on our arrival in Greece that we had yet several 
days to spare before Christmas according to the Old Style would be 
celebrated. Our route lay northwards, and, having time at our dis- 
posal, we determined to spend the Season of the Twelve Days, as the 
period between Christmas and Epiphany is called in Greece, at places 
where we could study the Greeks in their more primitive abodes, and 
enjoy old Father Christmas in his genuine old style. A steamer 
landed us at Chalcis, in Eubcea, on Christmas Eve,a charming old 
town, semi-Turkish in character, with the minarets of mosques now 
converted into shops and barracks for soldiers, with a massive and 
picturesque fortress of medizval days commanding that celebrated 
stream the Euripus, the narrow current separating Eubcea from the 
mainland, which changes its course sometimes as often as fourteen 
times in twenty-four hours. 

The landing at Chalcis was somewhat difficult, for the current was 
racing against us. First we laboured up one side of it as far as the 
castle, which is built in the middle of the stream ; then we were twisted 
round at a great rate towards our ship again ; and then another twist 
carried us into the backwater and landed us on Eubcea. For some 
time after landing we stood on the bridge and watched this natural 
phenomenon and the numerous little craft which were going through 
the same difficulties that we had experienced ourselves, whilst beneath 
us boiled the rushing water of the current, apparently not intent on 
changing its course for some time to come ; and we thought of the 
legend which relates that Aristotle sought to drown himself with 
despair because he could not discover the causes of this natural wonder, 
which baffles even the learned of this scientific age. The views 
around us were superb. Chalcis, with its walls and towers built ona 
projecting tongue of land ; the circular bay of the Holy Minas, which 
serves as a port for the town, dotted with pretty caigues with gay- 
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coloured sails ; to the east the mighty snow-clad peak of Eubcea, 
Mount Delphi, made an exquisite background to the red roofs and 
towers of the town. To the west rose the Boeotian Mountains on the 
mainland, joined to Eubcea by a bridge. Somewhat loth to leave 
this glorious scene, we followed the porter who carried our luggage 
through some tortuous streets, and found ourselves in a miserably 
dirty inn, established for Christmas. Of course we carried sheets and 
towels with us ; for when it is considered time to wash these articles 
in a Greek inn I know not : generations of travellers must have slept 
in those that were originally spread on our beds, and used the slippers 
and the comb which are always provided ; but we had severed our- 
selves from civilisation for a purpose, and Father Christmas in his 
Eastern home cannot be visited without a spirit of resignation anda 
certain degree of fortitude. 

On Christmas Eve I bought a cradle from one of the most 
delightful women I have ever seen, dressed in a long tunic of home- 
spun material embroidered at the edges, and her head enveloped in 
a yellow kerchief. The cradle was made of untanned goatskin 
fastened to two reeds and slung over her shoulders by two cords. 
She wished me to take the baby too, which was sleeping in it; but 
this I declined. The result, however, of making this extraordinary 
purchase was that I soon possessed a host of eager inquisitive 
friends, peasants from the mountains, respectable citizens of Chalcis, 
each and all of them ready to talk about Christmas, and the 
customs observed by them in its celebration. 

As I returned towards the inn, with my cradle concealed as well 
as it could be inside my coat, I observed some children going from 
door to door singing ditties, after the fashion of our own Christmas 
carols, about the birth of Christ, and receiving as they passed by from 
each housewife presents of dried fruit and eggs. I entered one of the 
houses, of mean aspect, which are built on the higher slopes of the 
town, and which form all that is left of the old Turkish town. Here 
I found many peasants assembled, and very hospitably inclined, 
inasmuch as they insisted on my gulping down a glass of mastic and 
eating a spoonful of jam. In a moment of inadvertence I opened the 
buttons of my coat, and down on the floor fell my cradle, to my intense 
horror and the astonishment of the assembled peasants. They did not 
laugh: if they had done that I could have borne it better. “The man 
has a cradle with him!” they whispered to one another. ‘“ Do the 
Frank men carry the babies?” said another, and it was useless to tell 
them that I had bought it for a curiosity. I am sure they looked 
upon me as a specimen of some effeminate race of mankind who 
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mind the babies whilst their wives work in the fields. To change 
the subject, I murmured that I had come to spend Christmas amongst 
them, that I wished to know exactly what they did on this occasion ; 
and before I left I received a general invitation to look in any time 
I liked during my stay at Chalcis and see for myself what are the 
habits and customs of the Eubceans during the season which we are 
pleased to describe by the epithet “ festive.” 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood that Christmas- 
time to a Greek is by no means considered as festive ; in fact, they 
look upon the twelve days which intervene between Christmas and 
Epiphany rather with abhorrence than otherwise ; it is to them the 
season when ghosts and hobgoblins are supposed to be most 
rampant ; it is generally cold ungenial weather, and the Greeks ot 
to-day, like their ancestors, live contented only when the warm rays 
of the life-giving sun scorch them. They can get up no enthusiasm 
like we can about yule-logs and blazing fires, for they have nothing 
to warm themselves with save small charcoal braziers. capable of 
communicating heat to not more than one limb at a time ; all the 
festive energies of the race are reserved for Carnival and Eastertide, 
when the warmth of spring enables them once more to enjoy life out 
of doors—the only one tolerable when you know what their low 
dirty houses arelike. The saying thus runs in Greece: “ Stop in bed at 
Christmas, and put on fine clothes at Easter.” I verified for myself 
the fact that this saying is put into frequent practice ; for next morning, 
a dull cheerless day, with a biting cold wind from the surrounding 
mountains, in almost every cottage I entered I found the master of 
the house buried under a pile of homespun rugs on the family couch 
murmuring “Winter! winter!” whilst his wife was bustling about 
preparing for the Christmas meal. 

For a month before Christmas every pious Greek has observed a 
rigid fast ; consequently the “table” which on. that day is spread in 
every house produces something akin to festivity. My friends of 
the evening before begged me to sit down and partake of the meal 
that they had prepared. It was somewhat of a struggle to me, I 
must own, for I expected it would not be served in very magnificent 
style. Still I was hardly prepared for what actually happened. Ona 
small round table was placed a perfect mountain of maccaroni and 
cheese—not such cheese as we are accustomed to put with ours, but 
coarse sheep’s-milk cheese, which stung my mouth like mustard, and 
left a pungent taste therein which tarried there for days. Then 
there were no plates, no forks, no spoons. The master of the house 
had a knife with which he attacked the dish, and the one which on 
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ordinary occasions fell to the mistress was now kindly placed at 
my disposal. As for the rest of the family, they were an example of 
the adage that fingers were made before forks, and these fingers grew 
obviously cleaner as the meal progressed. What a meal it was 
indeed, as if it were a contest in gastronomic activity! Yet it was 
pleasant to see the appetite with which great and small entered into 
the contest and filled their mouths to overflowing with the savoury 
mess. I was left far behind in the contest, and had, I fear, to tell 
many untruths concerning my appetite and the excellence of the 
dish, and great was my relief when it was removed and dried fruits 
and nuts tookits place. To drink we had resinated wine—that is to 
say, wine which has been stored in a keg covered with resin inside, 
which gives the flavour so much relished by the Greeks, but which 
is almost as unpalatable to an Englishman as beer must be to 
those who drink it for the first time. The wine, however, had the 
effect of loosening the tongues of my friends, who had been too 
busy as yet to talk, and they told me many interesting Christmas 
tales. 

In the first place, the conversation turned on certain spirits called 
“lame needles,” which every Eubcean woman of low degree will tell 
you visit the earth at this season of the year; one “lame needle,” 
presumably the leader, comes on Christmas Eve, and the rest of the 
tribe put in an appearance on Christmas Day. They are dreadful 
creatures to look upon, and, according to my friends, they live in 
caves whilst on earth, near which no wise person at this season 
of the year will venture. They subsist, like the Amazons of 
old, on snakes and lizards, and sometimes on women, if they are 
lucky enough to entrap one. These demons are only dangerous at 
night, from sunset to cockcrow. When not engaged in dancing the 
“lame needles” wander about, and do any amount of mischief. It 
is their custom to enter houses by the chimney ; so every housewife is 
careful at this season of the year to leave some embers burning all 
night, for they dread fire and also crosses, and it is for this reason 
that at Christmas-time we see so many whitewash crosses on the 
cottage doors in Greece. 

The priests alone have any power over them, and it is to ward 
off these uncanny visitors that the procession which we saw, of the 
priests and two acolytes going from house to house, is made on 
Christmas Day : they give each house their blessing, waft the censer 
in at the door, and pass on. When Epiphany comes these “Jame 
needles” are forced. to flee again underground ; but before they go 
they take a hack at the tree which supports the world, and which one 
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day they will cut through. In appearance, these ugly visitors are 
supposed to be goat-footed goblins, far taller than any man ; and 
when they stand erect they are higher than the highest chimney; in 
fact, I should imagine that they are lineal descendants of the satyrs 
of old, still haunting their accustomed purlieus, They are more espe- 
cially troublesome to women, and from amongst these they select as 
the object of their attack widows and expectant mothers ; and no wise 
woman who may chance to belong to either of these critically situ- 
ated classes of females would dare to go out at night and fetch water 
from the well during the Season of the Twelve Days, or she would 
be waylaid, and, if not eaten, cruelly handled. It is considered as a 
distinct calamity to a family if a child is born during these days, 
for these unfortunate children will be sure to walk in their sleep 
and be otherwise queer, and after their death they will go to swell 
the ranks of the much-dreaded “lame needles.” 

I will give you a specimen of one of the stories which my friends 
told me when I slightly threw discredit on the above-described 
apparitions. It is not a very lively one, but will show the character of 
the Christmas stories which are current in Greece to-day. The lady 
of the house it was who vehemently took up the cudgels on behalf 
of the discredited “lame needles,” and told the tale which she was 
sure would beyond all doubt establish the truth cf her previous asser- 
tions. 

“A ‘lame needle’ once overheard two women settling to get up at 
night during the Season of the Twelve Days to leaven bread at the 
house of one of them. Accordingly he knocked at the door of the 
woman who was going to carry her dough to the other’s house, and 
pretended to be a messenger sent to hurry her. Fearing nothing, the 
silly woman set off with her dough, accompanied by the uncanny 
messenger. When they had got a little distance the ‘lame needle’ 
turned round and said, ‘Stop: I wish to eat you.’ Whereat the 
woman recognised who he was, and, mindful of the fact that ‘lame 
needles’ are very inquisitive, she replied, ‘ Just wait till I tell you a 
story.’ It was very long and very interesting, so the first cock crew 
before it was finished. ‘It is only the black one: go on; I have yet 
time,’ said the eager ‘lame needle.’ Then the second cock crew, and 
he said, ‘ It is only the red one: I have nought yet to fear.’ Just as 
the woman had reached the most thrilling part,of her story the third 
cock crew. ‘Itis the white one !’ exclaimed the terrified hobgoblin ; 
‘I must be gone.’ ” 

I am sure this story is believed in by the peasants of Eubcea, they 
are still so primitive and unsophisticated; and a dread of these 
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uncanny creatures forms the basis of their dislike to the period which 
had just commenced. 

A steamer touched at Chalcis next day and carried us north, up 
the lovely channel between Eubcea and the mainland, past the far- 
famed baths of CEdipsus, past the mountains which look down on 
Thermopylz, and next morning we woke in the harbour of Volo, the 
port of Thessaly, a town which will eventually rise to importance 
if ever modern Hellas is to have a future. ‘The next event of inte- 
rest in connection with the Season of the Twelve Days found us at 
Trikkala, a fortress town on the frontier of Greece and Turkey, 
at the wretched little inn “America,” where no guest expects 
a whole room to himself more than he would a whole railway 
carriage. 

Trikkala is very Turkish, having only been in Greek hands for eight 
years ; and though you see mosques and latticed windows at every 
turn, there is not a Turk left : when his rule is over the Mussulman 
packs his luggage ; he will not be subject to the infidel. It is very 
squalid indeed, and down the bazaar ran an open drain ; but, never- 
theless, the walk by the river, a tributary of the Peneus, is pretty, and 
towards evening women came down to the stream to wash and fetch 
home water in quaint round bottles. I think one of the most marked 
distinctions between Turk and Greek is whitewash. Greeks love 
whitewash. Houses, churches, public buildings, are excessively clean 
outside, and promise what the interior fails to fulfil. This is especially 
remarkable at Trikkala, where the brown mud houses of Turkish 
days are being rapidly converted into white Greek ones. 

It was St. Basil’s Eve—that is to say, the Greek New Year’s Eve, 
a very marked day in the period of the Twelve Days, and one on 
which all make merry. The squalid streets of Trikkala even looked 
bright as bands of gaily dressed children, nay, even grown-up young 
men, went round singing the Calend songs—Greek Calends, that is 
to say, which, though it is twelve days later than ours, came at last. 
And on this the eve of the Calends these bands paraded the streets, 
each carrying a long pole, to the top of which was tied a piece of 
brushwood, within which was concealed a bell, and to which were tied 
many scraps of coloured ribbon. At each house the singers stopped. 
The inhabitants came out to greet them and offer them refreshments 
—figs, nuts, eggs, and other food—which were stowed away by one 
of the band who carried a basket. Their songs to our ears were 
exceedingly ugly long chanted stories beginning thus : “To-morrow 
is the feast of the Circumcision of our Lord and the feast of the 
blessed great Basil.” J asked a priest whose acquaintance I had 
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made to copy down one of them, ot which the following is a rough 


translation :-— 
From Czesarea came the holy Basil ; 
Ink and paper in his hands he held. 
Cried the crowds who saw him coming, 
Teach us letters, dear St. Basil. 
His rod he left them for instruction— 
His rod, which buds with verdant leaves, 
On which the partridges sit singing 
And the swallows make their nests, 


Jangle went the bell in the brushwood—“ the thicket,” as they 
call it—and out came the housewife when the singing was over, her 
hands full of homely gifts, in return for which she was presented with 
one of the silk ribbons from the trophy. This she will keep the whole 
of the ensuing year, for it will bring her good luck. And after many 
good wishes for the coming year the troupe removed on to another 
house. 

Before it was dark we strolled up to the ruined fortress of Trikkala, 
built on an eminence above the town. The view was enchanting 
over the surrounding mountains : behind us were Othrys and Pindus; 
at our feet, towards the north, once lay an old Greek city, now marked 
by only a few fragments ; and among the houses, dotted about amid 
gardens and trees, flowed the Trikkalinos of ancient legend, the river 
of forgetfulness, on its way to join the Peneus, of which we determined 
not to drink, for we did not wish to forget the view; it would be to us 
an everlasting memory. By the bishop’s palace we descended, which 
is an interesting specimen of Roman and Byzantine architecture in 
stone and wood ; and past the church, with its storks’ nests and quaint 
pictures of fearful saints ; up and down winding squalid streets, until 
we came to the nomarch’s house, the representative of the new régime 
in this corner of Thessaly. We called upon him, and he explained 
to us the plan they had of replacing the old town by straight streets 
at right angles to one another. The work of destruction is in rapid 
progress undoubtedly ; but the work of reconstruction, in the present 
financial condition of Greece, is not likely to progress with equal 
rapidity, and meanwhile Trikkala will be but a miserable place. 

No good Thessalian would think of being absent from the liturgy 
on New Year’s Morning, and no good peasant would think of leaving 
behind him the pomegranate which has been exposed to the stars all 
night, and which they take to the church for the priest to bless. On 
his return home the master of each house dashes this pomegranate 
on the floor as he crosses his threshold, and says as he does so, 
“ May as many good-lucks come to my household as there are pips 
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in this pomegranate ;” and apostrophising, so to speak, the demons 
of the house, he adds, “Away with you, fleas, and bugs, and evil 
words ; and within this house may health, happiness, and the good 
things of this world reign supreme !” 

In like manner, no good housewife would neglect to distribute 
sweets to her children on New Year’s Morning, considering that by 
eating them they will secure for themselves a sweet career for the rest 
of the year. And many other little superstitions of a kindred nature 
are gone through and considered essential to the well-being of the 
family. In one house we entered on New Year’s Day we were pre- 
sented with pieces of a curious and exceedingly nasty leavened loaf, 
and were told that this was the New Year's cake, which every family 
makes ; into it is deposited a coin, and he who gets the coin in his 
slice will be the luckiest during the coming year. Every member 
of the family has a slice given to him—even the tiny baby, who has 
not the remotest chance of consuming all his ; and then, besides the 
family slices, two large ones are always cut off the cake and set on 
one side : one of these is said to be “for the house,” which nobody 
eats, but when it is quite dry it is put on a shelf near the sacred 
pictures, which occupy a corner in every home, however humble, and 
is dedicated to the saints—the household gods we may call them—and 
is not thrown away till after Easter ; the other slice is for the poor, 
who go round with baskets on their arms on New Year’s Day, and 
collect from each household the portion which, they know, has been 
put aside for them. 

Every Thessalian, however poor, gives a New Year's gift—“ for 
good luck,” they say ; and these gifts, curiously enough, are called 
éxvopidec—a word which we find Athenzeus using as a translation of 
the Roman term sfrena for the same gift, which still exists in the 
French érennes, and Italian strenne. Even as in ancient Rome gifts 
were given on this day Joni ominis causa, so did we find ourselves at 
Trikkala constantly presented with something on New Year’s Day— 
nuts, apples, dried figs, and things of a like nature, which caused 
our pockets to become inconveniently crowded. I fancy it was 
much the same in Roman days, and probably earlier, as it is now in 
out-of-the-way corners of Greece. We know how on New Year's 
Day clients sent presents to their patrons—slaves to the lords, friends 
to friends, and the people to the Emperor—and that Caligula, who 
was never a rich man, took advantage of this custom and made 
known that on New Year’s Day he wanted a dower for his daughter, 
which resulted in such piles of gold being brought that he walked 
barefoot upon them at his palace door. 
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The custom of giving New Year’s gifts in Rome grew as great a 
nuisance as wedding presents bid fair to become with us, and 
sumptuary laws had to be passed to restrict the lavish expenditure in 
them, and the earlier Christian divines took occasion to abuse them 
hotly, St. Augustine calling New Year’s gifts “diabolical,” and 
Chrysostom preaching that “the first of the year was a Jewish feast and 
a Satanic extravagance.” Wishing to Christianise a pagan custom, as 
they always tried to do, these earlier divines invented Christmas gifts 
as a substitute. Owing to this we unfortunate dwellers in the West 
have the survival of both Christmas and New Year’s gifts : in Greece 
Christmas gifts are unknown ; but there exists not in Greece a man, 
however poor, who does not make an effort to give his friends a gift 
on the day of the Calends. 

It was by chance that we found ourselves in another remote 
corner of Greece for the closing festival of the Season of the Twelve 
Days. We embarked at Volo on a tiny Greek steamer for Salonica 
on a lovely night, to wake next morning and find ourselves tossing 
about in a great storm, amongst a small group of islands known as 
the Northern Sporades. Our captain, much to our annoyance at the 
moment, told us that it was impossible to proceed on our voyage, for 
the sea at the mouth of the Thermaic Gulf ran so high that it would 
be dangerous to proceed. Consequently we put into the best harbour 
which these islands afford, the island of Skiathos, where we remained 
for two whole days, and were able to pass most of this time on shore 
amongst the inhabitants of a pretty and quaint village ; and as it 
chanced to be the feast of Epiphany, or, as they call it, the “Feast 

of Lights,” we were not altogether discontented with our fate. 

On the evening of the “ Feast of Lights” bands of children again 
paraded the narrow streets and quay. It seems to me that this is 
the most favourite Greek method of celebrating a festive season. 
The people in no way resent these constant visitors and claims on 
their hospitality ; nay, rather they would be deeply hurt if the bands 
of children passed them by. ‘The songs sung on this occasion, I 
noticed, are far more religious and less blended with superstitious 
lore than those I have heard sung on St. Basil’s Day, May-day, the 
swallow festival on the rst of March, and other occasions on which 
this street singing takes place. After some difficulty I obtained the 
words of one of the Epiphany songs we heard at Skiathos, which 
began with a somewhat lengthy conversation between our Lord and 
St. John on the bank of the Jordan, and ended thus :— 


And then St. John baptised our Lord, 
That from the eyil hearts of men 
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Might now be throughly cleansed and purged 
The sin that Adam first had sinned ; 
That to the lowest depths of Hades might be driven 
The thrice-accursed foe, beguiler of mankind. 


Despite the wind which howled and the rain which fell from time 
to time, we wandered about in Skiathos a good deal that evening. 
It was such a pretty, primitive little place, built in an amphitheatre 
round a tiny harbour, and with a quay divided into two parts by an 
island converted into a promontory by a narrow causeway. The 
harbour was full of caigues taking refuge from the storm; the 
cafés by the shore were full of sailors from all parts of this Eastern 
sea, and thus the population of the town, which is under a 
thousand, was considerably augmented. Behind the town rose fir- 
clad hills, sending out into the sea innumerable promontories, re- 
minding us much of Riviera scenery. Skiathos is one of those 
happy places without a history, and without a prospect of creating 
any. Now, as in ancient times, it is but a dark speck on the A®gean 
Sea, a place of shade and mysterious repose, from which it has 
acquired and retained the name of “the shady.” 

I was anxious to be present at the early liturgy next morning to 
witness the ceremony of the “blessing of the waters.” It was a 
great effort, for it was still cold and stormy ; however, by some 
process which will never be quite clear to me, I managed to find 
myself at the door of the one church of Skiathos, with its many- 
storied bell-tower, soon after four o’clock. Very quaint indeed it 
looked as I went out of the cold darkness into the brilliantly lighted 
church, and saw the pious islanders kneeling all around on the cold 
floor as the liturgy was being chanted prior to the blessing of the 
waters. Near the entrance stood the font, filled to the brim ; and 
close to it was placed an eékon or sacred picture, representing the 
baptism of our Lord ; around the font were stuck many candles, 
fastened by their own grease ; whilst pots and jugs full of water, of 
every size and description, covered the floor in the immediate 
vicinity of the font. 

After the priest had chanted the somewhat tedious Litany from 
the steps of the high altar in an antiphonal strain, he set off, 
dressed sumptuously in his gold brocaded vestments; round the 
church, with a large cross in one hand, and a sprig of basil in the 
other, accompanied by two acolytes, who waved their censers, and cast 
around a pleasant odour of frankincense. Everyone was prostrate 
as the priest read the appointed portion of Scripture, signed the water 
in the font and in the adjacent jugs with the cross, and threw into the 
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font his sprig of basil. No sooner was this solemn and impressive 
ceremony over than there was a general rush from all sides with mugs 
and bottles to secure some of this consecrated water. Everybody 
laughed, and hustled his neighbour in the struggle ; even the priest, 
with the cross in his hand, stood and watched them with a broad 
grin on his face. The scene was ludicrous in the extreme—a striking 
contrast to the prostrate solemnity and worship which had reigned 
amongst the congregation only a moment before. 

Very soon the font and the jugs were emptied of their contents, 
and each worshipper had secured his portion in the bottle or vessel 
that he had brought with him for the purpose, and an orange which 
had been floating in the font, for what purpose I could not ascertain, 
was presented by the priest to one of his acolytes. Before taking 
his departure for his home each person went up to kiss the cross 
which the priest held, and to be sprinkled with water from the sprig 
of basil. Each person had brought his own sprig of basil, which 
he presented to the priest to bless, and in return for this favour he 
dropped a coin into a plate, which an acolyte held to receive contri- 
butions for the church. Basil is always held to be a sacred plant in 
Greece. The legend says that it grew on Christ’s tomb, and they 
imagine that this is the reason why its leaves grow in a cruciform 
shape. It is much thought of by everyone. It is a favourite offering 
from one man to another, and is found in every cottage garden. 

When the service was over the congregation dispersed, each indi- 
vidual carrying carefully with him his bottle of water and sprig of 
basil to hang up in his home amongst the saints. In nearly every 
humble Greek dwelling you may see a dried sprig of basil hanging in 
the household sanctuary. It is this sprig which has been blessed at 
the Feast of Lights. It is most effectual, say they, in keeping off the 
influence of the Evil Eye—that dreaded influence which every Greek 
mother fears for her tiny offspring, and which every farmer imagines 
will wither up his crops and shrivel his olive trees unless it be warded 
off by priestly blessing and religious intervention. 

The day broke finer, and the violence of the storm was over. From 
the hill above the town, which we climbed, the distant snow-clad 
mountains of Greece were visible—Ossa, and Pelion, and giant 
Olympus ; around us the sea was dotted with islands, spread over 
its surface like leaves on the grass after.an autumn storm. Yet 
our captain still lingered, saying that perhaps towards evening we 
might start, and for this delay I believe I discovered the reason. 
Towards midday on Epiphany it is customary amongst these sea- 
faring islanders to hold a solemn function, closely akin to the one | 
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had witnessed in the church that morning, namely, the blessing of 
the sea. 

From their homes by the shore the fishermen came, and all the 
inhabitants of Skiathos assembled on the quay to join the proces- 
sion which descended from the church by a zigzag path, headed by 
two priests and two acolytes waving censers behind them, and men 
carrying banners and the large cross. 

Very touching it was to watch the deep devotion of these hardy 
seafaring men as they knelt on the shore whilst the Litany was being 
chanted, and whilst the chief priest blessed the waves with his cross 
and invoked the blessing of the Most High on the many and varied 
crafts which were riding at anchor in Skiathos harbour. 

When the service was over, there followed, as at the service I had 
attended in the church that morning, an unseemly bustle, so ready 
are these vivacious people to turn from the solemn to the gay. 
Everyone chatted with his neighbour, and pressed forward towards a 
little jetty to witness the prospective fun. Presently the chief priest 
advanced to the end of this jetty with the cross in his hand, and 
after tying a heavy stone to it he threw it into the sea. Thereupon 
there was a general rush into the water: men and boys with their 
clothes on plunged and dived, until at length, amidst the applause of 
the bystanders, one young man succeeded in bringing the cross to the 
surface, stone and all. A subscription was then raised for the suc- 
cessful diver, the proceeds of which were spent by him in ordering 
many glasses of wine at the nearest coffee-shop, and the wet men sat 
down for a heavy drink—to drive out the chill, I suppose. 

Thus was concluded the last ceremony of the Season of the Twelve 
Days. The mind of the housewife is now relieved from all anxiety 
respecting those horrible hobgoblins, which are now obliged to flee to 
their abode. The mind of the sailor is at ease, for amongst these 
islands the superstitious mariner avoids if possible entrusting himself 
to the sea during these days. In many places even you find the boats 
hauled up on to the beach on the day before Christmas, and nothing 
will induce the owners to launch them again until after the blessing 
of the sea. Iam firmly convinced that the captain of our steamer 
shared the same superstitions, though he chose to laugh at the 
benighted islanders and their funny ways; for a few hours after the 
sea had been blessed we put out into it, and I should imagine that 
we could have started hours before if the captain had been so 
inclined, 

J. THEODORE BENT, 
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THE CASE OF MARY OF SCOTS 


FROM A COMMON-SENSE POINT OF VIEW. 


T would be difficult, if not impossible, to name any historical 
character which has such an undying interest, and has given 
rise to such endless controversy, as that of Mary Stuart. There is 
something significant in the undoubted fact that, as soon as her case 
is brought upon the /afis, every man—I do not think women care 
so much about the unhappy lady—who may be engaged in the dis- 
cussion immediately loses his head, so to speak ; not one of the 
interlocutors seems able to speak calmly and dispassionately on the 
subject, but must be either a frantic antagonist or a still more frantic 
partisan. So the subtle witchcraft of that marvellous beauty and 
grace maintains its influence over mankind after three hundred years 
have passed. Some, believing, honestly no doubt, that the Queen of 
Scots was a monster of iniquity, with whom Messalina or Jezebel 
would compare rather favourably, will hardly listen to arguments 
which in the case of any other accused person they would be the first 
to consider like reasoning beings. Others fly to the opposite 
extreme : it is asserted, on tolerably good authority, that a move- 
ment is on foot in influential Roman Catholic circles to secure the 
beatification, and subsequent canonisation, of the poor queen, who 
might surely be allowed to rest quiet in her grave, after that bitter 
experience of “life’s fitful fever” which was in itself one long 
purgatory. 

Now, it has often occurred to me that the most violent adherents 
of both sides of the case commonly lose sight of one simple but at 
the same time important view, viz. the common-sense one. People 
are so busy seeking for motives—not to say garbling evidence—that 
they will not take the trouble to consider Mary Stuart’s history as 
they would that of any other woman. And yet, looked at in the light 
of everyday experience, the facts are much more in favour of her 
innocence than against it ; and this is what I propose briefly to show. 

In the first place, her anomalous position must be had in mind. 
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Here was a young girl—she was barely nineteen when she formally 
assumed the Scottish reins of government—suddenly called upon to 
rule the most turbulent people, probably, that ever monarch had to 
deal with. She had been bred in an atmosphere of elegance and 
luxury ; suddenly she was torn from this, to live amongst semi- 
barbaric surroundings. She held to that Catholic faith which her 
ancestors preferred ; but the people whom she was called to govern 
had to a great extent apostatised, and were prepared to treat her, as 
they did, with all the bigotry which invariably distinguishes perverts, 
no matter from what form of religion. Besides which it must be 
borne in mind—it is too little recognised—that, whatever may have 
been the case in other countries, the so-called Reformation was in 
Scotland simply a political dodge : the question was which of two 
factions amongst the nobility should have the upper hand ; and one of 
them gained the victory by pandering to the mob—who, abhorring 
restraint of any kind, grasped eagerly at anything which promised 
them release from the claims of law and order, and, consequently, 
were only too ready to embrace a religion which left them free to do 
as they pleased, so long as they could glibly recite certain formulas. 
And to the tender mercies of such a crew, high and.low, was this 
young creature consigned. Even if she had, in utter despair, gone 
astray from the main path, would it have been wonderful? I deny 
that she ever did, even in thought. 

We must—as far as is possible in such a case—put sentiment 
entirely aside, and look, as has been said, to the points suggested by 
common sense. In order to do this the more categorically, let us 
consider, in due order, the three episodes which stand out most 
glaringly in the history of Queen Mary’s reign, viz. the murder of 
David Rizzio, the murder of Darnley, and the marriage — with 
Bothwell. 

And first, to deal with the Rizzio episode. So much nonsense 
has been talked about this, and so many false notions have been 
disseminated—-thanks chiefly to painters and publishers anxious for a 
romantic subject—that probably nine people out of ten have a vague 
general conception of “ Signor Davy” as a handsome young gallant 
whom no sensible husband would like to see too intimate with his 
lovely young wife. But take the bare facts. Rizzio was not only a 
man well stricken in years, but actually deformed—a hunchback, it 
would seem. He was a grand bass singer—the All-Father generally 
makes some compensation to those of His poor children whom He 
sees good to afflict bodily—and the Earl of Mar brought this fine 
singer to Scotland to sing in the royal chapel of Holyrood. But 
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David Rizzio was a scholar in his way as well as a musician, and he 
had an acute and subtle nature. So it came about that after a 
while he became the royal secretary, and from his linguistic attain- 
ments was extremely useful to his mistress, one of the chief desires 
of whose heart was to bring back her people to what she at least 
believed to be the True Faith. With this object in view it was but 
natural that she should turn her eyes to that fair France—still to 
some extent the “Scotsman’s other home ”—where her own creed 
reigned undisputed, and where she might not unreasonably look for 
assistance from her royal connections. Now, to carry out this plan 
of correspondence with the Guise party, a trusty secretary was 
needed ; and here was the wily little old Italian hunchback ready at 
hand. So now we have got at David Rizzio’s real crime. He was 
the secret agent of the communication which Mary was undoubtedly 
carrying on with her uncles and their adherents. As such he was 
anathema in the eyes of the reforming nobles, and must be removed, 
after the rough and ready fashion of those times. But how to work 
it? The Queen’s miserable husband must be won over. Here was 
the difficulty, for Henry Darnley was a Romanist, so far as the 
wretched libertine can be believed to have had any religion at all. 
The obvious way was to excite his jealousy. Though barely come 
to man’s estate, he was, as history testifies, an incurable drunkard ; 
whilst his conjugal infidelity, with the loveliest and cleverest woman 
then living for a wife, was gross and patent. When the conspirators 
suggested the foul slander to him, he, in the words of a homely 
country proverb, “ measured other folks’ corn with his own bushel.” 
He had been false to his wife : was it not natural, in his besotted 
opinion, that she should retaliate in kind? What on earth could 
Mary Stuart ever have seen in that wretched boy! Go and look at 
his portrait in the gallery at Holyrood, and ask yourself seriously 
where the charm can have been. Was there ever a meaner, a more 
despicable face outside a police court? Why, the man is the ideal 
Edinburgh “ gutter-blood.” I believe, myself, that the poor girl 
married him partly, woman-like, for the dear delight of thwarting that 
awful English cousin of hers, and partly to have some man who could 
have the right to defend her. There can be no doubt that he was 
something of an athlete. So that terrible night of March 9, 1566, 
came about, and the reformers were rid of their bugbear. There is 
no need to dwell upon that cruel, that pitiful tragedy; but, considering 
the circumstances, can any of us wonder that James VI. had through- 
out his life such a horror of bare steel? Can any of us wonder that 
the son of Henry Darnley was the shame of honest manhood ? 
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Let us come now to the question of the titular king’s death. Now, 
more especially even than before, common sense comes in. We will 
begin with a syllogism. First, every exceptionally beautiful woman 
is vain of her beauty—there is an honest vanity as well as a dis- 
honest ; second, Mary of Scots was an exceptionally beautiful woman 
—the whole consensus of history goes to prove this ; but if proof be 
wanted, there is her portrait extant at Workington Hall in Cumber- 
land; third, therefore Mary of Scots, being an exceptionally 
beautiful woman, was vain of her beauty. ‘To what does this bring 
us? Namely, that, according to all trustworthy chroniclers, Mary of 
Scots ventured her own youthful beauty, not to mention the hazard 
of her life, in the interests of that profligate husband whom she still 
loved—perhaps because he was, after all, the father of her only son. 
On January 4, 1567, Darnley was taken ill at his father’s house in 
Glasgow, of small-pox. We all know what small-pox is, even in our 
own times ; but what were its terrors before the days of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, or of Jenner! Within three weeks—remember 
the slowness of communication in those days—Mary started from 
Edinburgh for her husband’s bedside, and, like a true woman, forgave 
him everything. She nursed him tenderly, as nobody denies, until 
he was convalescent, when she took him in a litter by easy stages to 
Edinburgh. Now, is it probable, is it in accordance with common 
sense, that she should have acted thus whilst entertaining the 
deliberate purpose of his murder? Her accusers would have us 
believe that the loveliest woman of her time deliberately risked, if not 
death, at least the loss of that beauty of which she may reasonably 
be supposed to have been vain, by exposure to the danger of a 
loathsome contagious disease, in order to secure the recovery of a 
man whose destruction she was even then plotting! Why, in the 
name of all that is preposterous, could she not have left Darnley to 
die of his malady, if she really wished him dead, and thus have saved 
herself from odium? Whatever charges may have been brought 
against Mary of Scots, nobody yet has ever accused her of being a 
fool. It should also be always remembered that Darnley took up 
his abode at the fatal Kirk of Field in direct opposition to the wishes 
of his wife, who pressed him to go to her own favourite castle of 
Craigmillar. Very possibly his refusal was only part of his petulant, 
obstinate character ; but it is within the bounds of probability that he 
was over-persuaded by those who had predetermined his end, and 
had no mind that their designs should be baffled by the retreat of 
their victim to a place of safety. 


I pass over the so-called evidence, upon which some of the Queen’s 
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accusers have laid so much stress—of Thomas Crawford and Nicholas 
Hubert, a/ias French Paris—because legal or guasi-legal details do 
not come within the scope of this article; merely noting that the 
former was notoriously the creature of Lennox, and the latter of the 
Earl of Bothwell.! One thing may, however, be remarked. Women 
are not as a rule the most lenient judges of members of their own 
sex who are accused of such crimes as those imputed to Mary. Yet 
the murdered man’s own mother, the Countess of Lennox, believed 
in her innocence to the last : more than eight years after the tragedy, 
in November 1575, we find her writing to the then imprisoned Queen 
in terms of the deepest loyalty and affection. This letter, evidently 
intercepted in transmission, was discovered so lately as 1850 amongst 
Cecil’s papers in the State Paper Office. 

My object being to show the gross improbability of Mary’s having 
been in any way concerned in the murder, it is apart from the purpose 
to enter upon any discussion as to who did commit it. There is no 
doubt, however, on that point in the mind of anyone with the slightest 
acquaintance with the facts. Even were there no other evidence, the 
question would be definitely settled by the dying confession of the 
chief actor, Bothwell, made years later in the Castle of Malmé, where 
he had been imprisoned as a pirate by the King of Denmark. He 
was the man, instigated, as he himself declared, by the counsels of 
Moray and Morton, but still more, one can readily believe of such a 
man, by his own lawless passions. The original of this document 
seems to have disappeared ; should it ever be discovered, there can 
hardly be imagined a more interesting historical record. 

And now we come to the third section, viz. to the charges 
brought against Mary as regards her alliance with Bothwell. This 
can only be touched upon very lightly in a magazine intended for 
general reading. Still, it may be hinted without prejudice that, 
considering the Earl’s notorious character, any unfortunate lady who 
had found herself a defenceless inmate of Dunbar Castle would be 
only too thankful if its lord would permit her to issue forth his 
acknowledged wife, or even his affianced bride. And if it were true 
that the poor young Queen—remember that she was only twenty-five 
—was so deeply infatuated with her captor, and so determined to be 
his at all hazards, how came it that she did nothing but weep 
throughout that marriage ceremony of May'15, 1567? It will scarcely 


' If any readers wish easily to gather the facts connected with this point, I 
would refer them to an excellent little monograph, published by Messrs, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co. in 1886, entitled Mary Stuart: a Sketch and a Defence, 
by Gerard Daniel. 
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be alleged that these were tears of joy at the accomplishment of her 
purpose. Not to mention that, according to the testimony of the 
French ambassador, Du Croc, she actually contemplated suicide— 
even if she did not attempt it—on the day before her wedding ; says 
he, in his letter to Charles IX., ‘‘ They think that unless God aids her 
she will fall into despair.” 

There is no need to add any more ; but I submit that the case is 
made out, and that, from a common-sense point of view, the proba- 
bilities are vastly more in favour of Mary Stuart’s innocence than of 
her guilt. At her age, and under her unhappy circumstances, exposed, 
too, as she was, to the full glare of 


That fierce light that beats upon a throne, 
it is not wonderful if she was often thoughtless, often imprudent ; but 
that she was ever criminal there is not a tittle of evidence worth the 


name. So clever a woman, being really guilty, would have been far 
too astute to leave her conduct so open to the charges of her enemies. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 
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A BELGIAN HOLIDAY. 


OW and where best to take a very short holiday at no great 
expense is a question which interests almost all busy men. A 
little band of half a dozen friends have successfully solved it during a 
few Easter seasons, and as a record of former tours has seemed in- 
teresting to several, so also may the account of what we did this spring 
show how much enjoyment may be found in new scenes within the 
reach of the least adventurous travellers. Last year we visited the 
French Departments of L’Aisne and L’Oise ; this year we deter- 
mined to spend a few days in the Ardennes and some of the towns 
in Belgium. One advantage conspicuous in our last year’s tour 
was necessarily wanting to this. Compiégne, our former centre, was 
one which enabled all we wished to see—Soissons, Senlis, Pierre- 
fonds, Chateau Coucy, and other places of interest—to be visited by 
day excursions, so that without the trouble of packing and un- 
packing we could return each evening to dine at the Hétel de la 
Cloche, knowing well how excellent a dinner, how comfortable rooms 
awaited us. This year we had to go on and on; indeed, save in a 
few districts in France, and perhaps Ghent and the Hague, last year’s 
plan is not possible. But, after all, judicious selection of only the 
needful clothing will reduce a week’s luggage to one small bag or 
portmanteau, which each man may easily carry, and packing is there- 
fore reduced to a mimimum. 

Our party of six were to start, if possible, on the Wednesday 
before Easter, from Charing Cross z@ Ostend, by a new service of 
large steamers then advertised, and they were to do the passage in 
little over four hours. Trains in direct communication would take us 
to Namur in time for a late dinner. Alas! the business of London 
was not so easily shaken off by all, and only two of the party pre- 
sented themselves at the station. The others would follow, and join 
us at Namur. The state of the laggards, little as they deserved it, 
was more gracious than our own. Our hearts sank into our boots as 
we saw the rain beat in torrents against our windows, diversified by 
frequent snow showers, and heard the wind gradually increase in 
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violence as we neared the coast. We crossed, not in one of the new 
boats as promised, nor in four hours, but in nine, and had, of course, 
to sleep at Ostend, in a great barrack of an hotel, in which we 
were almost alone, for the time for tourists was not yet. We were 
glad to escape early next day, wondering why any one ever stayed at 
Ostend. Almost the only people we saw in the deserted town were 
gathered round two ballad-singers in the market-place, who chanted 
to a doleful accordion a ballad of a recent murder committed at 
Bruges, the collection at the end, if any, to be devoted to the widow. 
It is to be feared the commission would, however small, have ex- 
ceeded the receipts. There was no reason for pressing on to Namur, 
where our friends could not possibly arrive till midnight, and we 
were glad to breakfast at Ghent, and spend a few hours in that plea- 
sant town. ‘The church of St. Bavon was all in a bustle, preparing 
for the Washing of the Pilgrims’ feet by the Bishop, and the Suisse 
said it was out of the question that we could see once more the great 
picture of the Adoration of the Lamb. But a judicious expenditure 
of a franc more than usual opened the chapel in which the wondrous 
picture hangs ; and we saw it at leisure, not as I had once seen it ona 
dull day, but with a bright spring sun bringing out every violet in 
the grass, every flower in the thicket .which surrounds the altar 
whereon stands the mystic Lamb. I venture to quote words in 
which that picture was described eleven years ago, and which seem 
even more true as I look on it again. I did not remember that I had 
said that when I came to Ghent I would look on no other picture 
than on this, but I was, as if by instinct, true to my then intent. 

“Tf I came here again I would look only at one picture: to see 
that is to have lived through a deep spiritual experience, and to have 
gazed on things beyond tongue to tell. The subject is the mystic 
Lamb of the Revelation ‘as it had been slain,’ and the great 
company of the Redeemed who came to worship Him. 

“But they worship in no mystic ideal heaven, no clouds are 
rolled about a throne in an unsubstantial sky. A soft light from 
the west falls on a sweet Rhine-land landscape, on a green meadow 
studded with violets and daisies. Trees of foliage and flowers strange 
to Germany grow in the bosquets, through which pathways lead to the 
central field, but they are trees of earthly growth, and do not seem 
incongruous. ‘The Lamb, with a human look of love in his tender 
eyes, stands on a central altar, before which plays a fountain of pure 
water, and all that is idealised is the stream of blood, which flows into 
a chalice from his pierced heart. That is ideal, for there is in it no 
suggestion of the shambles, or of sacrifice unto death ; it is a living 
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heart that lives still, but gives of its love thus symbolised. Those who 
are gathered are types of men of all classes and kinds ; in front are 
the great Saints and Patriarchs and Apostles. From the blossoming 
thickets come those who had done for mankind what then seemed 
great charity, who had founded abbeys of learning and of rest, and 
the holy women who had loved and died. There is no hint of 
rejection, none ofthe dark doctrines ofsin and death. It is a bright, 
happy, human company gathered before the symbol of Love as it 
seemed to men of that day. Of the technical merits of the picture 
it is not for me to speak—I am no painter, no art-critic—-like that 
great company I can stand only and adore. 

“The great picture is set in a disused chapel, where now no 
tapers flare, no mass is sung, no relics are enshrined, no censer 
sends up its smoke. An altar which is crowned by this has no need 
of any other presence to consecrate it.” 

The picture being a portion of a triptych, is sheltered from the 
light except when unclosed for visitors. The colours are seemingly as 
fresh as when first laid on, and the whole was lit up like a jewel 
as it sparkled in the sun. We could have stayed yet longer, but the 
verger jangled his keys and began to grow impatient, for he, too, was 
to assist in the feet-washing, he had to put on his cassock and 
surplice, and the time of the ceremony drew on. Being already in the 
ambulatory of the choir, we had but to pass round behind the high 
altar and we were at once close to the sacristy, in the thick of all the 
little flutter and fuss which attends the vesting of bishops and ladies 
alike before a great ceremony. This, when it took place, was 
interesting ; the bishop in his white mitre, and girded with a towel 
sash-wise over his left shoulder to his feet, the pilgrims in clean but 
much-darned stockings stripped from their withered old shanks, the 
fine music during the whole, made the service as little like that which 
it commemorated as high mass is like the original passover meal in 
the upper room at Jerusalem. But the ideal contains now and 
then deeper truths than did the real. 

We were obliged, with regret, to leave our proposed visit to 
Oostacker—the Belgian Lourdes—for another time, and took the 
afternoon train to Namur, avoiding Brussels save for an enforced halt 
of an hour, and so we arrived at our destination a day later, but the 
day had been well and pleasantly spent. Here, at midnight and at 
early breakfast next day—Good Friday—our missing friends arrived 
in detachments. 

There is little to see at Namur, though a walk by the swift-flowing 
Meuse, and under the fortress—which is, they say, to be soon dis- 
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mantled—is not without its picturesqueness ; and the escarpments 
and angles recalled the thought of Uncle Toby who, at the siege of 
Namur, received his celebrated wound. He seemed even more real 
in Sterne’s pages than that true hero of history who lies buried in a 
hidden and forgotten grave behind the high altar of the cathedral— 
Don John of Austria, the victor of Lepanto when aged only 26. He 
was but 33 when he lay here in his grave, poisoned, as is suspected, 
by order of Philip II. 

The storm which raged in the Channel, and indeed had blown 
inland the day before with some force, had given place to a bright 
sun and more genial breeze. After our breakfast, maigre indeed, as 
suited the day and the prejudices of foreign cooks, it seemed better 
to drive to Dinant, than, by taking train, lose half the beauties of the 
river banks. No doubt in summer the steamer which runs between 
the towns is better still. The great bluffs of limestone crag round 
which the river sweeps, the fine lateral valleys running up between 
these bluffs, opening out as they near the river, and the opal-coloured 
waves as they sparkled in the sun, made a pretty landscape even 
without green leaves, which showed, if at all, only in very sheltered 
places. As we neared Dinant some left the carriage, and scaling the 
left bank by the ruined castle of Créve-cceur, came down on the town 
to find those who had driven on had clambered the opposite bank. 

Dinant, like many Rhine towns, ¢.g. St. Goar, stand on just a 
strip of land between the river and the high cliffs, so that it is nar- 
rowed to a single street, and the choir of the church, at right angles 
to the street, almost abuts on the solid rock. The exterior of the 
church, severely plain almost to ugliness, is in vivid contrast with the 
beautiful interior. The grey pillars, many of which spring from the 
floor without a base, like trees rather than stone columns, support a 
vaulted roof of warm yellow brick, and the blending of these tones is 
most beautiful. Since returning to England we have learnt that the 
church of Dinant was one of many whose west front was left 
unadorned because of the heavy tax paid in the middle ages to Rome 
on the completion of that portion of the building. The architect’s 
original intention was probably much more elaborate, and till that 
was carried out it might be plausibly maintained that it was still 
unfinished. In other cases, while all possible decoration was lavished 
on the great western portals, the towers which flanked it were not 
completed. 

The fort above is dismantled, and sold to private possessors ; 
indeed, neither it nor that of Namur would avail in real warfare. 
The height is worth scaling for the view, and for an interesting 
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collection of old matchlocks and other tools of battle, making us 
wonder at the great deeds that were done, still nore at how many 
lives were lost by such clumsy weapons. In one of the embrasures 
of the fort stands a mouldy old gig, said, though we did not learn the 
authority, to have been the property of Madame de Maintenon, 
“dame de la Cour de Louis Quatorze.” Our little guide knew no 
more of her or of it, and no doubt it is as veritable as many another 
relic we have seen in our travels. But let no one visit or believe in 
the Grotto, a miserable hole in the side of the hill, calculated to warn 
travellers, unfairly, against the really interesting caverns which abound 
in the Ardennes. 

Givet, over the French border, to which we went by train on 
Easter Eve, is not specially interesting, except as the whole scenery 
of the Meuse is picturesque. But we returned to a little station, the 
second in Belgium, and crossing the river by a ferry, struck into the 
heart of the hills. The girl who punted us over the river was one 
of those whom Mr. Pen Browning loves to paint, not beautiful, nor 
graceful, but with a certain solid strength which would call forth 
admiration if the possessor were but of the other sex. More than 
once on our tour the scenery reminded us of North Devon ; it did so 
especially in this walk. Deep combes, with streams rippling at the 
bottom, luxuriant growth of tree and shrub on the sides, then a broad 
sweep, half down, half plough-land, to sink again into another combe. 
The year was too young for leaves and flowers, but the sun was 
warm, and the birds sang, and the clear tracery of the branches and 
twigs against a perfectly cloudless sky gave a strange effect to the 
landscape: it was not winter, for there was no chill in the air; nor 
spring, for the sap did not seem to move in the vegetation; but rather 
a charmed time, in which the life of earth seemed suspended while 
the sun in its course had rolled the skies round into summer. Out 
of a very Devon lane we emerged into a clearing round the Chateau 
de Warzin. We were on the left bank of the Lesse, which runs 
through a valley like that of the Meuse, to which it is tributary, 
though on a smaller scale. Behind us were the woods, in front the 
stream, with great marble crags, ruin-crowned, to form its right bank. 
One of these ran downwards and ended in a level plateau hanging 
over the stream, and forming for it a sort of arched grotto. The 
chateau stands on the level—one side, the most ancient, overhanging 
the stream above the caverned rock ; the other, a guasi-Renaissance 
front, looking up the valley and the course of the river. Below the 
grotto the water broadens out once more to a full-flowing stream, and 
rippling over a wide weir dashes round several little islands down the 
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valley towards the Meuse. It is a charming spot, presenting bound- 
less possibilities to the fisherman ; and, indeed, the stalwart young 
miller who put us over in his punt said there was abundance both of 
trout and grayling, and that it was not difficult to obtain permission 
to fish. The walk from Warzin, high over the hills, and above the 
valleys and the meeting of the two rivers, past the Rocher de Bayard 
to Dinant, is one of singular beauty. 

Easter Day, after a frosty night, brought once more bright sun- 
shine and a warm atmosphere. We took a brake, and drove to the 
Caves of Han, twenty miles into the hills.) Once more the country 
reminded us of the upper valleys of the Tavy, on the skirts of Dart- 
moor, and indeed the whole country, though wider, and with more 
hills behind hills, is of Dartmoor character. The Forest of Arden is, 
in fact, far more like some great upland tracts of western England or 
of Scotland than the mid-English woodland scenery of which Shak- 
spere thought when he made the fortunes of Orlando and Rosalind 
unfold themselves within its sylvan shades. Yet here and there are 
thick coverts, which hold, if not a lion, yet wild boar and wolf; and 
the King, from his Chateau d’Ardennes, by which we drove, finds 
without difficulty plenty of sport and wild large game. It was curious 
to come on a great post office, with a guard-house, on the wild hills, 
established for the service of the King, who appears even on his 
hunting excursions to be unable to shake himself so free from the 
duties of his position as Victor Emmanuel was wont to do in the 
Val d’Aosta. 

The frequent steep hills, and the slow pace of the brake, gave to 
some of us many opportunities of walking, and to one, wilful about 
the direction of a path, of losing himself, and going several miles out 
of the way. We met large companies returning from mass, for. the 
population is scattered, and the churches few—fine handsome men, 
and sturdy women, all of whom gave a kindly greeting as they passed, 
and seemed a pleasant, genial race. At Han, a little village where 
the meadows between the hills broaden out to a plain, we found the 
prospect, and afterwards the fact of an excellent déjeuner, and while 
this was preparing some of us looked into the church, where, in 
Scotch fashion, the afternoon service followed hard on that of the 
morning for the convenience of those who had to get home across the 
hills. They were chanting vespers, though it was scarcely two o’clock. 
The village choir, more ambitious than usual, essayed a setting of the 
Easter hymn, “ O filii et filiz,” somewhat above their power, and the 
very genuine devotion of the congregation was interrupted by a titter, 
as the folk in the organ-loft completely broke down. Even the prime 
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offender was discovered and named as he gave a sonorous chest 
note, so out of tune that every one else stopped: “4A, était Blaise 
qui a fait cela/” I never saw so many handsome men gathered 
together at one time as in that little village church, and wondered 
that an artist who lives among them like Mr. Browning should choose 
the women rather than the men to paint. Boon Nature has in these 
valleys been kinder to her sons than to her daughters, and here her 
** prentice han’” has been tried on the lasses. 

At Han we parted into two companies for the night. To see 
the caves, and sleep at Rochefort, would entail some little exertion, 
and a start at five next morning if we were to carry out our plan for 
Monday ; three more apolaustic than the rest yearned after the flesh- 
pots of Brussels, and a start next day at ten. The other three saw 
them go off with the brake and the luggage to catch the train at 
Gemelle, and we turned our steps to the river side and the famous 
caves. We went with some misgivings; the guides said the water 
was still so high that we could not see the whole, nor come out on 
the other side of the hills to where the Lesse disappears for a while in 
a gigantic “swallow.” The grotto at Dinant had proved a fraud, and 
had we not seen the Clapham Caves in the side of Ingleborough in 
Yorkshire ? Across some meadows and a foot-bridge, by the side of 
a stream, ideal for a fisherman, and by a cottage in which an English- 
man—a retired colonel—has established himself, surely the most 
retired colonel living, we came to the entrance of the cave, and the 
boat by which we were to cross the river flowing from its depths. 
But the caverns proved worth going any distance to see, the extra- 
ordinary heights and depths, the folds of the stalactite curtains, their 
transparency, the strange effects of echo, the gleam of the torches in 
the water, and from the roof, where a giddy pathway is scaled by one 
of the guides, are all far beyond the usual grotto. 

When at last we came to a point not far from the end, at which 
the stream was above the path, but not more than knee deep, there 
was one of the party who would fain have overcome the scruples of 
his companions, and taking off his stockings have waded to the exit ; 
but the guides, to whom the whole thing was stale, and for whom 
water had not a daily task of pure ablution, did rot look at the 
matter in the same light. Even the proposer was not prepared to be 
a second Sindbad, to penetrate alone into the depths of our unknown 
cavern. We returned to find our boat floating back for us, as we 
looked down from a crag, like some fairy barque poised in mid 
air, rather than as floating in water, with the torches gleaming on the 
moist walls. The triple light as we floated to the entrance, the ruddy 
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glow of the torches, the day reflected like moonlight from the 
stalactites, and the sunlight itself at the entrance, made a singular 
and most beautiful combination. 

From Han we walked over the hills to Rochefort, where our 
friends had left our luggage. We were escorted part of the way by 
three school children, two boys and a girl, who had been to dine with 
some relatives at a hill farm. They were very intelligent, and spoke 
excellent French, though the conversation between themselves was in 
the Walloon dialect. At Rochefort we heard another service in the 
fine modern church ; this time the music was all that could be desired. 
Confident that our supper was preparing we listened to a well-turned 
sermon on Dives and Lazarus, probably the only sermon delivered 
in the bounds of Christendom on that day in which there was not the 
very faintest allusion to the event which Easter commemorates, 
theugh there were many opportunities which the preacher gave 
himself, but of which he did not take advantage. 

The inn at Rochefort was comfortable and the service alert. 
Our coffee was served with great punctuality at five, and we started 
in a bright and beautiful morning to catch the train at Gemelle, 
turning our backs on the hills with regret. Our friends at Brussels 
had not been so fortunate. They had been well fed at a restaurant the 
evening before with viands unknown to our simple Rochefort, but 
the hotel they had chosen was uncomfortable and unpunctual, and 
no coffee was forthcoming for them in spite of the promises of over- 
night. Unbreakfasted they remained till we reached Oudenarde for 
our midday meal. 

While the more important towns in the Low Countries are well 
known, some not less interesting are almost wholly neglected by the 
tourist. Oudenarde is one such, and well deserves a visit. The 
fortifications are gone, but from the top of the church tower it is still 
quite possible to replace them mentally, and see how the siege was 
planned. The present prospect was smiling and peaceful ; red roofs 
and steel-blue streams, with the spires of distant churches in the flat 
plain, make at once a pleasant picture and afford evidence of the 
teeming yet comfortable population of the district. The town hall 
has a most interesting museum of antiquities, weapons, and prints, 
these last mainly of Louis XIV.’s battles, and would have repaid a 
longer time than we could give to it. The council-chamber, or room 
of state, is well restored, with good frescoes. The amount of money 
spent by these little provincial towns is most creditable to their public 
spirit, and is an evidence of general prosperity, though the towns are 
not the vast mercantile centres which once they were. At Courtrai, 
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where we had decided to sleep, we plunged into the revel of an Easter 
fair, which was to last for fifteen days. But it was confined to the 
Square and one or two streets leading immediately into it. From 
there we had but to turn a corner, and the noise of the fair was 
dulled, and the sound of chanting and the ring of bells came from 
one or other of the beautiful churches. These were full, and so was 
the fair ; the country people seemed to have flocked in for devotion 
as well as amusement, and the one had hallowed the other. All was 
orderly and decent, though joyous. We found our way into a quiet 
Béguinage, where every nook was full of singular beauty—here a 
corner which reminded us of Queen’s College at Cambridge, there 
a turret which carried our thoughts away to Niirnberg. Each house 
of the many inmates bore some sacred name, as “ Maison de Notre 
Dame de Lorette,” “‘ Maison du Sacré Cceur,” and the like. A nun 
was changing the floral decorations in the chapel, an old lady was 
making pillow lace at a window, another was shredding vegetables 
into a pot of water ; all was peaceful and picturesque. The old gate- 
towers remain, but we had not time to go beyond the Ghent Gate, 
and visit the little chapel erected on the Field of Spurs. Courtrai 
deserves another and a longer visit. 

Our hotel was comfortable, just a little disorganised by the fair, 
the supper-table being largely surrounded by the principal performers 
in the better-class booths of the fair. The chaff, which was freely 
exchanged, and indeed shouted to considerable distances down the 
table, between the comic man and the equestrienne at a circus, was 
somewhat embarrassing when we regarded all our company as 
private persons, whose manners should imitate, if not attain to, the 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. But the condition 
and the relations of the convives once understood, the whole affair 
became an amusing advertisement, on which we acted by going 
to the circus and seeing a really excellent performance. 

All that we had felt about the public spirit of Belgian towns in 
reference to their historic monuments was intensified when we saw 
Ypres next day, and the great building which makes the town pre- 
eminently interesting—the Clothworkers’ Hall. The trade which 
once filled this vast edifice has wholly vanished, the place contains 
not a tenth of its former inhabitants. But the energetic public spirit 
of the townsmen has taken measures to preserve the hall from decay, 
and caused its large wall spaces to be filled with admirable frescoes, 
recalling past history, and fostering modern art. 

To lunch at Ypres and dine in London was perfectly easy, and 
so ended a week full of pleasant travel and happy memories. 




















SCIENCE NOTES. 


EXPLOSIONS OF NATURAL GAS. 


W* are told that dreadful consequences are likely to follow the 

American enterprise of boring for natural gas; that in China 
the Lake Foo Chang rests upon a district that was blown up and all 
its inhabitants destroyed, and that the same catastrophe is imminent 
in the United States unless the laws restrict further developments in 
the boring of so many wells. The correspondent who sounds this 
note of alarm says, “ Should an explosion occur, there will be such 
an upheaval as will dwarf the most terrible of earthquakes ever 
known. The country along the gas belt from Toledo through Ohio, 
Indiana, and Kentucky will be ripped up to a depth of from 1,200 to 
1,500 feet and flopped over like a pancake, leaving a chasm through 
which the waters of Lake Erie will come howling down, filling the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys, and blotting them out for ever.” 

This is very startling, and to many may appear very plausible, 
seeing that the quantity of gas that sometimes rushes forth when these 
wells are opened is so enormous. Those, however, who have made 
practical experiments on exploding such gases will not be prevented 
from settling in the Ohio or Mississippi valley by fear of the anticipated 
catastrophe. 

Lecturers who, like myself, have often shown the old popular 
experiment of the electrical pistol will especially appreciate my 
meaning. This is a tube through which an electric spark may be 
passed into a mixture of coal gas and atmospheric air. The usual 
mode of showing the experiment is to hold the tube over a gas jet 
for a few seconds, then cork it and pass the spark. It should explode 
and shoot out the cork, but very frequently fails, and why? Simply 
because it contains too much gas. The lecturer, in such case, 
removes the cork, blows down theftube‘or otherwise removes some of 
the gas, and introduces air in its place, then tries again, and bang it 
goes. 

The fact is that a tube, a borehole, a gaspipe, a gasholder, a 
cavern, or a coal mine fi//ed or nearly filled with hydrocarbon gas is 
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perfectly inexplosive. If half filled with such gas it will not explode. 
Even at the present day the majority of those who pass the great 
gasholders (“gasometers,” as they are miscalled) of our gasworks 
imagine that a terrible explosion would occur if a light reached their 
contents. The fact is that if a flaming torch were plunged into one 
of them when filled with gas the torch would be instantly extin- 
guished, and the gas issuing from the hole through which the torch 
was thrown would simply burn 7 ¢he air, but not in the holder. It 
would be a big gas jet, and nothing further. 

In 1813 Sir Joseph Banks, and a committee of Fellows of the 
Royal Society, were just as ignorant on this subject as the above. 
named passers by. They recommended that the capacity of 
gasholders should be limited to 6,000 cubic feet, and be secured in 
strong buildings. When they visited the gasworks at Peter Street, 
Westminster, as an official deputation, and were standing near the 
gasholder, Mr. Clegg, who was not a F.R.S., replied to their foolish- 
ness by ordering a workman to bring a pickaxe and a candle. When 
the “Fellows” learned that he intended to break a hole in the gas- 
holder and apply a light, they scampered to save their lives, but Mr. 
Clegg having broken into the iron with the axe, applied the candle 
to the hole with no more fear than when lighting an ordinary gas 
burner. 

I witnessed the accidental firing of a very large gasholder at 
Edinburgh (near the Calton Hill) nearly forty years ago. There 
was a huge flame and a collapse, but no explosion. 

On December 31, 1813, Westminster Bridge was lighted with 
gas. The lamplighters refused to work, and Mr. Clegg had to light 
the lamps himself. People touched the gas-pipes with gloved hands, 
believing them to be dangerously hot ; and when the House of Com- 
mons was first lighted with gas, it was enacted that the pipes should 
be placed at least five inches from the walls, lest they should fire the 
building. 

If the natural gas had the explosive properties imagined by the 
above-quoted correspondent, London, which is undermined with 
gas of similar composition, would, ere this, have been “ flopped 
over like a pancake.” - We have had explosions, but in these cases 
the gas has escaped into a sewer and there become admixed with 
ten or a dozen times its own bulk of air, thus forming an explosive 
mixture, and the sewer having considerable bulk the explosion has 
been serious. 

The factor of bulk is as necessary as that of admixture with air 
in order to produce explosive mischief. To flop over the district 
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named, there must be huge cavities extending under the whole area, 
and these must be filled with a carefully adjusted mixture of air and 
gas. The mere borings, or the small cavities containing the hydro 
carbon liquids which by their distillation produce the gas, are utterly 
inadequate. 


Suip REstSTANCE. 


HAVE received the following with permission to publish it. It 
appears to me to be very suggestive, and to throw some light 
on the difficulties of an important practical subject. I do not, however, 
express a decided opinion for the simple reason that I am not com- 
petent to do so, though there can be no doubt that if a ship in its 
progress lifts any water there must be work done in such lifting and 
a corresponding expenditure of power. The wave that visibly pre- 
cedes every ship moving through water is water thus lifted. If any- 
body doubts the fact of such lifting let him watch the progress of a 
steam launch in a narrow part of the Thames, carefully marking 
the alteration of level shown on the nearest bank. 

Many years ago I heard Dr. Dionysius Lardner lecture on this 
subject, and well remember one of his illustrations. He told us that 
if a light boat be pulled very rapidly along a canal, it will be lifted 
nearly out of the water, although the pull be horizontal. 

I have tested this action by simply drawing a thin piece of wood 
rapidly along the water. It actually jumps out of the water. I have 
seen the same on heaving the log (the old-fashioned quadrant-shaped 
wooden log, attached to a knotted log-line). After the loose pin is 
jerked out, the log skims along the surface, in spite of its leaden 
weighting, and jumps occasionally out of water when rapidly pulled 
in edgewise. 

The “duck and drake” ricochet of a flat stone thrown hori- 
zontally, or nearly so, indicates the same, and that of a heavy cannon 
ball still more strikingly. 

Mr. Ram is clearly wrong in his objection to what he describes 
as Mr. Froude’s “strange dictum.” It is a fact that a body with one 
end round and the other end sharp moves more easily through the 
water with its round end in front. Fishes and the best ships are all 
shaped accordingly, in spite of the apparent paradox. This admits 
of easy proof by using a model, and dragging it through water in both 
directions by means of measurable power, such as a falling weight 
and pulley. 

An instructive experiment might be made by floating a vessel in 
still water—on a lake, for example—carefully marking its water-line 
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while at rest, then propelling it by screw or tow-rope and observing 
the change in the water-line. It certainly would be raised forward 
and lowered aft, but careful investigation would be necessary in 
order to learn whether the vessel would, as a whole, stand any higher 
out of water when moving than when at rest. It appears to me 
that it must do so, as the resistance to the ship’s passage through the 
water is partly exerted in front, partly at the sides, and partly below. 
This latter component must exert a lifting action. 


S1r,—So much light is thrown on a variety of subjects in your ‘* Science 
Notes” in the Gentleman’s Magazine, that after a perusal of an article on ‘* Ship- 
building” in a new volume of the Encyclopzedia Britannica, I venture to address 
a few remarks to you, in the hope that you may be inclined to consider a point 
connected with that important subject, and perhaps to favour your readers with a 
few observations on the same, in case you should agree with me that the ship- 
building authorities are in some of their theories on the wrong tack. 

That article being written by a late Chief Constructor of the Navy represents, 
I presume, the orthodox opinions of theday. It quotes wholesale with approval 
the dicta of the late Mr. Froude, who was employed by the Admiralty to investi- 
gate questions relating to the most advantageous forms for ships. 

One of the passages quoted from Mr. Froude is as follows:—‘*‘ The old idea 
that the resistance of a ship consists essentially of the force employed in driving 
the water out of her way, and closing it up behind her; or, as it has sometimes 
been expressed, iz excavating a channel. through the track of water which she 
traverses—this old idea has ceased to be tenable as a real proposition,” &c. For 
this ‘* old idea” of excavation Mr. Froude substituted certain, tu me, rather 
obscure theories of ‘* wave-making resistance,” &c., the main element of the 
resistance (indeed the only one, apparently, at low speeds) being ‘ surface 
friction’? or ‘*skin resistance.” 

The question which I venture to trouble you with is this. Is it possible for a 
solid body as long as a ship to move through the water without lifting, more or 
less, the incompressible fluid which it displaces as it proceeds—without lifting it 
away from the centre of the earth against the force of gravitation, not a single 
ounce being lifted a single inch without an expenditure of force? Doesnot the 
case stand thus—that ifthe earth were made of heavier material more force (ceteris 
paribus) would be required for the attainment of a like speed, and wice versa ? 

If this be so, Mr. Froude and his followers, by ignoring the main factor of the 
resistance, viz. the force of gravity, must necessarily be altogether at fault as 
regards the value of the factors, real or imaginary, of which they make so much. 

The following passages from Mr. Froude’s works show how he ignores the 
pulling contest which goes on between the advancing ship and the attracting 
earth :—‘*‘ A body moving through frictional fluid at or near the surface.” 
** Here surface friction, eddy-making resistance, and wave-making resistance 
will act in combination, and will together make up.the /ofal resistance.’’—W. 
Froude, “‘ Laws of Fluid Resistance,” Science Lectures at South Kensington, 
1879, p. 114. . 

‘* In fact, we may say generally that all submerged bodies of fairly fine lines 
experience no resistance except surface friction” (p. 111). [Surely the water 
displaced cannot be shifted instantaneously from stem to stern, and therefore 
must be lifted so as to form more or less of an elevation at a great cost of energy. 
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The slower the body moves the fewer the number of inches it will have to be raised, 
as it will have more time to escape horizontally. ] 

A general agreement with Mr. Froude appears to be expressed by the present 
Chief Constructor, Mr. W. H. White, in his ‘‘ Naval Architecture.” ‘‘ In the 
modern theory the total resistance is considered to be made up of three principal 
parts: (1) Frictional resistance due to the gliding of particles over the rough 
bottom of the ship; (2) ‘eddy-making’ resistance at the stern; (3) surface 
disturbance or wave-making resistance.”"—W. H. White, “* Naval Architecture,” 
1882, p. 440. ‘In well-formed ships, moving at moderate speed, frictional 
resistance constitutes nearly the whole of the resistance ” (p. 448). 

‘*For the wholly submerged boat, which creates no waves, there will be no 
resistance when once the movement has been made uniform” (p. 444) Mr. 
White, however, does not appear to be very certain of his ground, since he 
observes (p. 450), ‘* The laws which govern the wave-making resistance of ships 
are not yet fully understood.” ‘* The problem of making the resistance as small 
as possible is one of considerable difficulty, mainly in consequence of our ignorance 
of the laws which govern the wave-making resistance.’”’ Should he not rather 
say, ‘‘ mainly through our ignoring the attraction of gravitation”? Is it not 
this which makes him so ready to confess that ‘‘ for his part he often felt with 
Agur that ‘the way of a ship in the midst of the sea’ was beyond full compre- 
hension ” ?—‘‘ Zimes” report of speech, Fan. 21, 1887. 

If skin friction counts for so much, what becomes of the fact that ‘‘it often 
happens that a vessel constructed on lines giving a very fair run aft may have a 
considerable length inserted, and be loaded down to the same draught without 
any increase of resistance” ?—G. H. Phipps, ‘‘ Transactions of Institution of 
Naval Architects,” March 1864, vol. xxiii., p. 321. 

The theory that the principal work done in propelling a ship consists in driving 
away the liquid lying ahead of it—cither vertically at a very great expense of force 
on account of the attraction of gravitation, or (to a much greater extent) 
horizontally with, relatively, a very slight expenditure of force (the friction of 
particles of water amongst themselves being almost #2/), is in accordance with the 
fact that vessels built on fine lines will go faster than those built with rounder 
bows, in spite of Mr. Froude’s strange dictum that ‘‘a body with one end round 
and another sharp no doubt experiences Jess resistance when going with the round 
end first”? (p. 110). With asharp bow much more of the water movement is 
horizontal, and wice versé. For the same reason, to increase the speed of a ship is 
to increase the work to be done fer m/e, the water not having so much time to 
escape the vertical lift by easily flowing away right and left. 

The fact that the ‘‘ expenditure of power in the Livadia (the late Tzar’s broad 
yacht) is about double that for ships of ordinary form and equal weight ” (Zmsé. 
Naval Arch., vol. xxii., 1881, p. 274) may be accounted for on the same 
grounds. Also that the twin ship Dover and Calais requires a great expenditure 
of coal for a given speed, each consort checking the horizontal flow of water 
running from the bows of the other, thus increasing the amount of vertical move- 
ment necessary ; a disadvantage which is much less in the case of the Castalia 
(Zrans. Naval Arch., 1879, pp. 17 and 46), which, being of two half instead of 
two complete hulls like the Dover and Calais, has not to press the intervening 
water upwards to the same extent. For the same reason a steamer cannot be 
driven through the Suez Canal at so high a speed as in the open sea (as I was 
informed by the captain of the Liguria as I was coming through), the banks 
checking the horizontal flow, and the vertical movement being consequently 
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increased, though I never saw this fact acknowledged in any discussion of the 
question whether the canal should be doubled in width or have a sister running 
by her side. 

Shipbuilders seem to be now gradually drifting into making more speedy 
steamships—a result which, I suppose, they might long ago have attained at a 
bound, if they had been fully cognizant of the correct scientific principles affecting 
their craft. 

My apology for thrusting upon you this rather lengthy effusion is the assurance 
I feel that a few remarks upon so important a subject from the pen of a practical 
scientist of such acknowledged authority as yourself could not fail (if you have 
leisure and inclination at any time to produce them) to interest the readers of your 
Monthly Notes, even if the shipbuilding mind be too little receptive to benefit by 
them. But perhaps I am too boldly assuming that you will agree with me that 
the authorities whose writings I have quoted above are in error. 

I am, yours sincerely, 
FRANCIS RAM, 
7 Lorne Villas, Priory Road, South Lambeth. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


MEMORIALS TO CHARLES READE AND D. G. Rosset11. 


N the afternoon of August 2 a few men of letters and others 
met in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral for the purpose of 
unveiling a memorial tablet to Charles Reade. The design, which 
is due to private subscription, consists of a medallion portrait, an 
excellent likeness, taken by Mr. S. M. Curtice from a cast after death 
of the great novelist’s features. It is close to the bust of George 
Cruikshank, and bears the simple inscription, “ To the memory of 
Charles Reade, D.C.L., born June 2, 1884: died April 11, 1884: 
author, dramatist, journalist.” The bust was unveiled by Sir Alger- 
non Borthwick, M.P. Such “flattery” can scarcely “soothe the chill 
cold ear of death.” We owe it to ourselves, however, that a place in 
our Walhalla should be assigned the author of “ The Cloister and the 
Hearth,” and a score of other brilliant and powerful works. Not long 
before, in front of his former residence in Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, a 
monument to Dante Gabriel Rossetti was uncovered by his old friend 
and associate Mr. Holman Hunt. This also was due to private 
subscription. Failing the national recognition, which is now reserved 
for soldiers or for princely or aristocratic nonentities, but will in 
future days become the appanage of the intellectually great, this form 
of tribute must be taken as satisfactory. When possible, the open-air 
monument is the preferable, as the more easily in view and readily 
accessible. It is only when a man has dwelt opposite an open space 
or ona river bank that such a memorial as is erected to Rossetti is 
possible. A memorial other than a J/ague in a modern London 
residential street is not to be thought of. 


THE EXETER THEATRE. 


EFORE there has been time for the words I wrote on the fire 

at the Ring Theatre in Vienna to be forgotten by those who 

took cognizance of them, a domestic calamity only less cruel has 
taken place in our midst, and a couple of hundred of our fellow- 
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countrymen have been suffocated or burnt in the fire at the Exeter 
theatre. Once more the fire began at what, with a close knowledge 
of theatres, I pointed out as the seat of utmost danger, namely, the 
portion immediately above the stage, where the scenery is desiccated 
and as combustible as tinder. Once more there will be an outcry, 
once more it will subside, and nothing will be done. Are we in 
England, then, such children that it is necessary for Parliament to 
legislate for us? The real remedies are known, and all that is neces- 
sary is for the public to stay away from the theatres until they are 
applied. No one, however, will do this. The precautions managers 
announce are forgotten as public fear subsides, and the whole process 
of destruction begins afresh. Meanwhile, visits of inspection are 
made by those appointed to see into the condition of our theatres. 
Will it be believed that these visits are invariably announced before- 
hand? The manager receiving the intimation has every portal 
open, every barrier removed, a little whitewash applied to points 
where the ceiling is blackened by gas-lights, and everything put in 
spick-and-span order. So soon as the visitor’s back is turned the 
doors are closed, the barriers re-erected, and things resume their 
former course. Verily, for a people that has conquered no incon- 
siderable share of the world, and still dares to rule it, we are the 
most pitiful of impostors. The lesson, “ How not to do it,” could 
scarcely obtain more satisfactory illustration. 


WHAT ARE THE BEST PASSAGES IN ENGLISH POETRY? 


O deal with the subject of poetical quotation generally, I defy 
any man of wide range to say what is his favourite passage. 
His choice changes according to his mood or his surroundings. I 
have held myself that I would fain place in gold letters in every 
room in my house this maxim from Wordsworth : 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels. 
I own, however, that it is the sentiment rather than the poetry that 
justifies such preference. My life, again, has been moulded in its 
higher moments by Milton’s magnificent injunction 
To scorn delights and live laborious days, 
and I have asked, with full sense of its lovely suggestion, the question 
he opposes to this counsel : 


Were it not better done, as others use, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of Nezera’s hair? 
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‘There are moods when the whole soul goes out with Tennyson’s “ Break, 
break, break !” or when the “‘ Lotus Eaters” appears the most ineffable 
of poetic utterances. At others I would give up both for a chorus in 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon,” or a stanza or two from 
the prelude to “Songs before Sunrise.” There are two stanzas in 
Mr. Arnold’s “ Thyrsis” that at times seem to fit all intellectual 
longing ; and there are moments even when the magnificent rhetoric 
of Clough seems better than poetry. The best lyrics of Shakespeare, 
Drayton, Herrick, Milton, Wither, and I know not how many more, 
and poems such as the “ Skylark” and the “ Ode to the Nightingale,” 
the lover of poetry has off by heart, and, being able to summon them 
up at will, he feels as if they were, so to speak, his own property and 
did not come into the competition. Who that does not know one 
at least of the sonnets from the Portuguese of Mrs. Browning? 
So interminable is, indeed, the list of poems that rises, I am disposed 
to take refuge in the idea that the poetry a man learns off by heart 
intentionally or by frequent repetition, for the mere pleasure of 
employing it as a sort of instrument to play an accompaniment to his 
moods, is what he loves best. One thing more I will say. While 
Eschylus, Horace, Dante, and Bossuet are freely quoted by the 
competitors in the Fortnightly, there is no line given from any 
German author or from any Saga. Hugo, Musset, and Heine pass 
unmentioned. ‘The exclusion by many contributors of Shakespeare 
and the Bible is perhaps natural. For every prose passage given 
from Raleigh, and Ruskin, and Carlyle IT will be bound to find 
equivalents from Montaigne and Jeremy Taylor, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Charles Lamb, and even from George MacDonald. 


Mr. STEVENSON’s “ UNDERWOODs.” ! 


T is pleasant, and not surprising, to welcome Mr. Robert Louis 
Stevenson among the poets. An imagination so fervent as he 
dispiays in his romances is seldom unaccompanied by lyrical power. 
In more than one of his prose works his possession of metrical gifts 
was evinced, and his “ A Child’s Garden of Verses” asserted on his 
behalf a strong claim to be regarded as a singer. With the publica- 
tion of “ Underwoods”—as, after Ben Jonson, he has called his 
collection of lyrics—his right to the name of poet is conclusively 
established. No need is there to apologise for the appropriation of 
the graceful and poetical title which, as a sequel to his “ Forest,” Ben 
Jonson assigned to a few scattered verses not published until after 
' Chatto and Windus, 
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his death. Whatever may be the place allotted Mr. Stevenson in 
the’ Olympian hierarchy, his lyric gift is in advance of that of 
Jonson, who, except in a few exquisite and well-remembered 
poems, displays more vigour than grace. Mr. Stevenson has much 
more in common with the lyrists of a following generation, with 
George Wither, whose full merits are not even yet recognised, and 
notably with Robert Herrick. The new volume is divided into two 
almost equal portions, whereof one book is written in English and 
the second in “Scots.” Through the good-natured but vigorous satire 
of the Scottish poems traces of the influence of Burns may be found: 
The English poems, on the other hand, imitate no previous writer 
and belong to no school. ‘They are, to use Goethe’s distinction, 
voices, not echoes. Some traces of the sadness which has been the 
key-note of English poetry for well-nigh a century may be found. So 
subtly blended with quiet humour are these, that the effect, if pen- 
sive, is not depressing. It is the voice neither of arraignment, as 
with Mr. Swinburne, nor of wail, as with Byron or Clough, but of 
thoughtful acquiescence. Meanwhile, for grace of diction, for the 
series of enchanting pictures they present, and for what Sir Henry 
Wotton calls a “certain Doric delicacy,” poems such as “ The Canoe 
Speaks,” ‘“‘ The House Beautiful,” ‘The Unfathomable Sea,” and a 
dozen more, may compare with anything of the class in modern 
literature. This dainty little volume will be welcomed by all lovers of 
poetry. Some day or other, moreover, as the first poetic outcome 
of a singularly original mind, it will, I venture to predict, be re- 
membered among bibliographical rarities. 
SYLVANUS URBAN. 














SALE OF THE STOCK 


Ladies’ Outfitting, Baby Linen, Children’s 
Hosiery and Underclothing, Jackets 


and saseee: 


M. CLACK & CO. 


102 OXFORD STREET. 


The above STOCK, having been purchased for CASH, 


WILL BE SOLD, 
PRICES MUCH BELOW COST, 


PETER ROBINSON’ S, 


216 to 226°OXFORD STREET, 


Commencing MONDAY, OCTOBER 8rd. 


Particul: s Free by Post. 











CLARKE'S ‘PYRAMID* FOOD WARMERS 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LAMPS 
(THE BURGLAR’S HORROR), Is. each. 
CLARKE’S ‘PYRAMID’ NIGHT LIGHTS, 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


CLARKE’S ‘FAIRY’ LIGHTS, 

DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 
SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 
‘PYRAMID’ AND ‘FAIRY’ LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 
CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.W. 


N.Bi—See that the Trade Mark ‘PYRAMID,’ or Trade Mark 
* FAIRY,’ is on every Lamp and every Light. 


BROWNING'S BINOCULARS. 


THE ‘ECONOMICAL’ FIELD GLASS. 


This Binocular has Achromatic Object-Glasses 1} inch in 
diameter, and Sliding Shades to shelter the Object-Glasses from 
sun or rain, and is fitted in a solid leather sling case, price £1. 5s., 
sent free. 


Iilustrated Catalogue of Binoculars post free. 





JOHN BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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LUDGATE HILL. 
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